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KOREA TODAY* 


J. Earnest FisHer 


Seoul, Korea 





_ INTRODUCTION—KOREA IN 1934 


HEN I left Korea in July of 1934, there were already many indica- 

tions that Japan was preparing for war on a large scale. ““The Man- 
churian Incident” of September 1931 was the beginning of Japan’s inroads 
into China, which were expanded and intensified until they resulted in the 
full scale war with China in 1937. The rest is very recent history—Pearl 
Harbor—Japan’s rapid spread throughout the Pacific Islands, and Southeast 
Asia—Three and a half years of war, the atomic bombs—and surrender 
aboard the battleship Missouri. 

The Korea that I left in 1934 was characterized by intense military activ- 
ity, industrial expansion, business booming, and a great deal of jingoistic 
propaganda designed to intensify the national spirit in the Japanese, and to 
impress the Koreans, Chinese, and the rest of the world, with Japan’s im- 
portance in the world picture, as a great military power. 

The streets of Seoul resounded to the tramp of marching soldiers and the 
rumble of artillery units. Soldiers were in evidence everywhere. Groups of 
officers were seen at the station in bright new uniforms, all wearing long 
samurai swords, and with grim, determined, self-important, expressions on 
their faces. There were songs and cheers and flag waving as these officers and 
soldiers took trains for Manchuria and China. As trains passed through towns 
and villages the people, Koreans and Japanese, were required to come out 
and line up and bow as these crusaders went on their mission to spread the 
benign rule of the “Son of Heaven” in foreign lands, and usher in the 
“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” Every Japanese subject was 
confident that the day of Japan’s glory was beginning, and that western 
nations were going to be made to realize that Japan had a divine destiny 
which could not be thwarted by any other world power. 

Students in the schools were taught that everything must be subordinated 
to the ‘“‘National Crisis.’” They must learn to deny themselves the comforts 
and even the necessities of life, in order that there should be no lack of 

* Because controversial questions are discussed in this article the Editors wish to indicate that the 


statements and views are those of the author and do not necessarily represent the position of the 
Editors of the QuaRTERLY. 
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supplies for the military forces. They were told that no nation would inter- 
fere with the plans of Japan. Had not America written notes about the 
Manchurian incident? Notes, but no power to back them up! The people 
of the United States were soft and accustomed to ease and luxury. They 
could not fight against the tough and well trained Japanese soldiers who never 
surrender, and had never known defeat. Japanese soldiers were different 
from any other soldiers in the world. They had a spirit, Yamato damashi, 
which was unconquerable, and would carry them to victory against any 
military power. The teachers were so avid in their teaching and the signs of 
Japan’s military power were so many and so obvious on land, sea and in the 
air, that the Koreans were impressed, and almost brought to believe that it 
might be true after all. They had no knowledge of America’s military power 
except what they got from the Japanese, and that was always made up of 
scorn and derision for America as a military nation. 

There were frequent ceremonies at the national Shinto shrines, and teach- 
ers and pupils and leading citizens were forced to attend. These ceremonies 
were for the purpose of glorifying the brave soldiers, living and dead, who 
were gladly giving themselves to the task of carrying out the Divine Emper- 
or’s commands. Life was deadly serious and woe to the poor Korean who, 
by word or deed or even thought, dared to entertain a doubt or a misgiving 
about the sacredness of the great cause to which all the resources of the na- 
tion, human and material, were devoted. The police and secret detectives 
were active day and night trying to find those who might not be loyal or who 


might in some way try to sabotage the great enterprise on which the Empire 
was embarking. 


POST-WAR KOREA 


The 8th of January 1946, at five in the evening I landed from a plane from 
Tokyo at the Kimpo Airfield, about fifteen miles from Seoul. An American 
soldier, in a small truck, came out from the city and took me and my bags to 
Seoul where I arrived after dark. The streets were poorly lighted and the few 
street cars that we passed had no lights at all—inside or outside—but they 
were making their way along, loaded to capacity with passengers hanging on 
the steps. We passed the army theater which was well lighted, and I was 
told by my G. I. driver that the Koreans were having a mass meeting there 
that night, to protest against the slow rate at which Japanese soldiers were 
being evacuated from Korea (I heard more of this later). I was taken to the 
Chosen Hotel, where I spent the night. This hotel seemed very much the 
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same as I remembered it from 1934,when it was considered one of the best 
foreign style hotels in the Far East. The next morning I had breakfast at the 
hotel and found that it was taken over by the military and was used as a bil- 
let for officers, mostly those of the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and up. 

After breakfast I went to the Capital Building, a large modern granite and 
marble building, completed in 1925 at a cost of $15,000,000. G. I. guards in 
helmets and with rifles or pistols were at all the entrances. Inside I found of- 
fices filled with U.S. officers and enlisted men, and a few WACs, and many 
Korean clerks and assistants. This is the seat of the Military Government, 
and the center of U. S. rule in Korea. The Government is organized with 
various bureaus: education, justice, police, public health, foreign affairs, 
civil service, etc. All of this gave me a very strange feeling as I had very 
clear recollections of this same building, filled with Japanese officials and 
multitudes of Japanese and Korean clerks and secretaries. Yes, American 
government is functioning in Korea, and functioning very efficiently. It is a 
Military Government, but Americans are innately democratic, and the Gov- 
ernment which they are administering for the Koreans is working along 
democratic lines. Every effort is made to give the Koreans an active part in 
the work, and there are Korean assistant directors in all the bureaus and de- 
partments. 

Many new buildings have been erected during the past 10 or 12 years, and 
there is much more of an air of a modern city here than there was when I last 
saw it. The main streets are wide and paved; there are traffic lights at the 
main intersections. However, it is obvious that the war years have had their 
effect. No attempt has been made in recent years to keep up the trim and 
neat appearance of the city. Many buildings have been gutted by fire and 
nothing has been done to clear away the ruins. The streets, especially the 
narrow, side streets, are dirty and piled with rubbish, which must have been 
accumulating for two or three years. (Some progress is now being made in 
cleaning up these dirty sections of the city.) Metal railings, fire escapes and 
metal fixtures of all kinds have been removed from buildings. Even the iron 
water mains and fire plugs were taken up during the war and concrete pipes 
substituted. Eor this reason the water pressure is very low, as the concrete 
pipes cannot stand the pressure that was formerly used. Many of the build- 
ings, especially those in the higher parts of the city, have a very inadequate 
water supply. Many of the houses have had their heating plants and plumbing 
fixtures removed, indicating the desperate straits the Japanese were in to 
obtain metal for their war industries. 
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PEOPLE 


The feature of the city that strikes the old resident with the most force, is 
the complete absence of Japanese from the scene. There were many parts of 
Seoul in former days where the great majority of the people seen on the 
streets were Japanese. Now a Japanese is practically never seen. There are a 
few, who have not been evacuated yet, but they seldom appear in public. The 
Koreans are in evidence everywhere, but few of them wear their distinctive 
national costume of white. Laborers wear coarse cotton suits, and business 
people and office workers wear some kind of western suits with overcoats. 
The working women and girls wear waists and skirts, or waists and slacks. 
The older women, and women of the lower classes still wear the old Korean 
dress, with long padded coats made of cotton or other light material. Very 
small children wear Korean padded clothes, but school boys wear cotton 
uniforms, and school girls wear coat suits, or dark skirts, or slacks, with 
light waists or blouses. 

The people seem to have a new spirit and go about their work or busines 
or to school with a gayer mood and have lost some of the subjected and de- 
pressed aspect which used to characterize them, when they were under Japa- 
nese rule. The people on the streets walk as if they were going somewhere, 
and as if they knew where. Street peddlers and roadside shops and small 
markets seem to be doing a rushing business in spite of the high prices. 
Everyone complains of the high price of rice and other food stuffs and com- 
modities, but the people appear well fed and seem to have energy to spare. 
Children especially are fat and rosy cheeked and show no signs of malnu- 
trition. Officers, who are here and who have been in the European theater, 
say that the Korean people seem to be in far better physical condition than 
the people in Italy and some other European countries. On the whole, the 
people seem to be better clothed than the Japanese that I saw in Tokyo a few 
weeks ago, although, no doubt, there is suffering for lack of food and cloth- 
ing and other necessities of life, especially among the older people who deny 
themselves in order to have more for the children and the young working 
people. 

The housing problem is acute in Seoul, and in other parts of the country. 
More than a million people have returned to Korea since the war ended, and 
the houses left by the departing Japanese are far from adequate to take care 
of this great addition to the population. Koreans are returning from Japan, 
Manchuria and China, and thousands of refugees are coming from north 
Korea to escape the communistic regime which is being inaugurated there. 
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Many Koreans took over Japanese houses when the Japanese left, and the 
Government is permitting them to remain for the present but requiring them 
to pay rent to the Government. Very little building is being done because of 
the scarcity of materials and the high cost of labor. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Railroad traffic is very crowded, and rolling stock is in bad condition and 
inadequate. Most of the locomotives, coaches and freight cars are in the 
Russian zone and are kept there. Trains coming south from the 38° parallel 
are crowded with people from the Russian zone and from Manchuria; those 
arriving from the south are filled with Koreans coming from Japan. There are 
long lines of people at the stations and many are always left behind because 
of inability to get on the overcrowded trains. There is some bus traffic, but 
the buses are old and are continually having trouble. The street cars in Seoul 
are always crowded and people hang on to every place that they can get a 
hand or toe-hold. Many old trucks are being used to transport labor to and 
from work. Rickshas have reappeared on the streets from which they had 
practically disappeared, having been replaced by taxicabs before the war. 
Bull carts, and horse and pony carts are numerous—loaded with coal, wood, 
rice and merchandise of all kinds. Airplane traffic between Seoul and Japan 
is kept up by the army, but it is irregular, because of lack of skilled mechan- 
ics to keep the planes in flying condition. So many of the army airplane 
mechanics have been demobilized and sent home that the air service in this 
part of the world is in a deplorable state. 


MONEY AND PRICES 


When the Japanese saw that the war was lost, and finally realized that 
they would have to leave Korea, they began to disorganize the finances in 
such a way as to make as much trouble as possible for the Americans. They 
started their printing presses to work and more than doubled the amount of 
money in circulation in a very short time. All Government employees, and 
the employees of many Japanese companies were paid a year’s salary in ad- 
vance. All saving bank deposits and life insurance policies were paid out in 
full. In every way possible this money was spread abroad among Koreans and 
Japanese. With the great scarcity of commodities this caused widespread 
inflation. It is believed that some of the plates for printing ¥10 and ¥100 
bills were stolen, and that a great deal of counterfeit money has been put 
into circulation. 

As might be expected, the money situation is fantastic. There is no ex- 
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change rate between the dollar and the yen (which is still used here), but the 
Military Government has arbitrarily set the rate at $1.00 to ¥15.00, for 
paying soldiers and other employees of the Government. It is obvious that 
this is far from the black market rate, which more nearly approaches $1.00 
to ¥100.00. The price for American cigarettes on the black market is ¥25.00 
to ¥30.00, which would be $1.66 to $2.00 at the government rate, but 25 to 
30 cents black market rate, which is probably the actual value as compared 
with other commodities. Fresh eggs sell for ¥35.00 for a straw case con- 
taining ten eggs. In the old days the price was 35 sen, or one hundredth of the 
present price. The price of labor has increased 50 to 100 times over that of 
13 years ago, when it was 75 sen to ¥1.00 per day; now it is anywhere from 
¥50.00 up, according to the kind of work done, and whether it soils or dam- 
ages the workers’ clothing. The price of a dinner at a restaurant is anything 
from ¥200.00 up, according to the type of food, number of dishes, amount 
of alcoholic drinks served, and number of kisang (Korean dancing girls) that 
are helping with the serving and entertaining. A couple of American friends 
of the writer were recently entertained by a Korean gentleman for a dinner 
at a popular Korean restaurant. The bill for the three was ¥2900.00, which, 
at the Military government rate of exchange, would be nearly $200.00, which 
is out of all reason. At the black market rate of $1.00 to 100.00 it reduces to 
about the proper figure. 


POLITICS 


The Koreans are born politicians, and with their new freedom to indulge 
this penchant, they are very active. Some dozen or more newspapers have 
spring up since the Japanese surrender, each one representing a different 
political party. There are all varieties of opinion represented, from the most 
conservative, through the liberal, and socialistic, to communistic. In the early 
days of the American occupation, street demonstrations were an almost daily 
occurrence. A long line of men or women, carrying flags and banners, giving 
their political opinions in Korean, and sometimes in English (for the benefit 
of the Americans), and sometimes accompanied by a brass band, constituted 
a “demonstration.” In recent weeks these demonstrations have been rare. 
Perhaps a radio speech by General Arnold, in which be told the people “the 
best demonstration that the Korean people can make of their ability to govern 
themselves, is for them to go to work, and not spend so much time standing 
or walking on the streets,” had something to do with the present lack of in- 
terest in “demonstrations.” 

Many of the more intelligent and substantial people of the country are not 
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aligning themselves with any political party. They say that they are in- 
tensely interested in the political future of the country, and would gladly 
make any sacrifice necessary to help the country to a free and independent 
status. However, they feel that the current political parties are merely groups 
gathered around a few leaders, and that their purpose is to gain possession of 
the government in order to distribute jobs and special favors to their con- 
stituents. In other words, they are after governmental power in the first place, 
and interested in the political welfare and social progress of the Korean 
people only in a secondary degree. This attitude toward the present political 
situation is so common among teachers, professional men and substantial 
business men, that one sometimes wonders what will become of the country, 
with so many of her most worthwhile people refusing to have anything to do 
with political life and activity. Perhaps the best organized and most active 
body in politics is the Communist Party. It is well supplied with funds as to 
the source of which there is not much doubt in the minds of most Koreans. 
The party is supplied with funds by the Russians in north Korea, who al- 
legedly obtained them by the very simple and direct method of robbing banks, 
individuals, and business houses. The main stock in trade of the Communist 
propagandist is giving Russia credit for having won the war in Europe and 
in the Pacific (Did not the war with Japan end in one week after Russia 
entered the struggle?!), and a very definite program for dividing all land and 
industries formerly owned by Japanese in Korea between the Koreans, pre- 
sumably an equal share falling to each of those who join the party. Reports 
from north Korea, where a Korean Communist Government has been or- 
ganized under the influence of the Russians, are to the effect that the land and 
property is being divided, and that all who join the Communist Party will 
receive a share, while those who refuse to join will be completely left out. 
It is also a matter of common report, by the Koreans escaping from the north 
and coming to south Korea, that any Russian soldier is free to take anything 
that a Korean may have at the time, a coat, fountain-pen, watch, or money. 
The theory seems to be that if a man has anything, he must either be a 
capitalist or must have worked for the capitalists; in either case, he is an 
enemy of the Red Army, and anything he possesses is legitimate booty for 
the soldiers of Russia. 

Beyond all doubt the one fact that causes more trouble and inconvenience 
in Korea today is the division of the country into two sections by the 38° 
parallel of latitude. There is not only the practical and economic problem, 
which has almost paralyzed the industry and business of the country, but 
much worse is the worry and apprehension that fills the minds of the people. 
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Most of the coal mines are in the north, and the greater part of the hydro- 
electric power that has been developed is there. Other minerals, timber, 
fisheries, and industrial plants are located north of the 38° line. The great 
rice and other food producing area is in the south, and the free exchange of 
goods between these two sections of the country has always been the great 
domestic commercial activity of the country. Each section needs the products 
of the other section in order to have a well balanced industrial and economic 
life. As it is now, there is lack of goods in each section that might easily be 
supplied by the other section. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION 


The Military Government is making an effort to teach the Koreans the 
principles of democratic government. A Bureau of Public Opinion and 
Information has been organized and is functioning. The section on Public 
Opinion has a staff of Koreans at work reading the dailies and other publica- 
tions and translating editorials and other significant articles into English. 
These translations are put into concise English by an American and are 
distributed to the various departments of the Government, so the American 
officials may get an insight into Korean public opinion. There is also a 
Public Opinion Sampling Section which gets Korean opinion on various pub- 
lic issues, after the manner of the Gallup Poll. 

A weekly digest of world and local news is published by the government 
and given wide distribution. This paper contains editorials and articles deal- 
ing with local problems. A Farmers weekly is published, which is distributed in 
farming communities. It is printed in the Korean native phonetic alphabet and 
written in language that people with very little education can understand. It 
also contains articles on farm problems and attempts to give information and 
scientific knowledge in various lines of farm work. 

Posters and charts dealing with economic problems, public health and 
sanitation, education, and other topics are put out in attractive form, with 
colored pictures, and are sent over the country to be put up in public places. 
The art department does good work on these posters, and they undoubtedly 
are an important factor in forming public attitudes on vital questions. 

The radio is used to reach the public in various ways. The leaders of the 
different political parties are given time to speak over the radio and put forth 
their ideas on the questions that are troubling the minds of the people. An 
American who speaks Korean fluently comes on twice a week for fifteen 
minutes with a summary of the news, giving special emphasis to “Korea in 
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the world news.” There is another twice a week program on political educa- 
tion in which speeches on the various phases of political democracy are 
written by an American, translated into Korean, and delivered over the radio 
by a Korean. Another series is written and delivered by an American edu- 
cated Korean woman. This series deals with the problems of the modern 
Korean woman. Some round table discussions have been broadcast, but so 
far they have not been very successful, because the Koreans are not well 
trained in the technique of this method. 

There is only one radio station used by the Military Government for all 
of these programs. This is station JODK in Seoul. It is strong enough to reach 
all parts of the country, but there are few receiving sets in the outlying sec- 
tions of the country. Many country districts do not have electric current, and 
there are few battery sets in the country. There is a plan on now to get 20,000 
battery sets from the United States and place one in the house of the village 
leader in each farming district where they do not have electric current. This 
plan will greatly increase the effectiveness of the radio programs on political 
education. 

An illustrated booklet is being prepared on the general subject of “Democ- 
racy as a way of living.” It will contain chapters on democracy in the home, 
democracy in the school, democracy in the work shop, etc. and will be an 
attempt to reconstruct human institutions and relationships in the light of a 
democratic philosophy of life. This will be written by an American who has 
spent many years in Korea, and who is well acquainted with local conditions 
and Korean attitudes. It will be published in both Korean and English and 
given as wide a distribution as possible. Books and booklets will also be 
translated from English and other languages for the use of the schools and the 
general public. 


SCHOOLS 


The Bureau of Education administers and supervises all of the schools 
south of the 38° of latitude. There is an American army officer at the head as 
Director of Education, with a Korean as Assistant Director. The public 
schools were opened in October, with the Korean language as the official 
language. Since all the school work was in the Japanese language up till the 
surrender, the great problem has been to prepare books in Korean for all 
grades and in all subjects. Some Japanese books are still being used, but they 
are being replaced with Korean books as rapidly as they can be prepared. 

English is an important course in the middle schools, and new books are 
being prepared for teaching this subject. The English books formerly used 
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contained a great deal of material regarding Japan, and instructions and 
explanations were all in the Japanese language. In their new freedom the 
Koreans do not want to use the language of their former rulers any more than 
is necessary, and as soon as possible, all books in Japanese on all subjects will 
be ruled out of the schools. Teachers and scholars are now busy preparing 
text books in all the school subjects in the Korean language. 

As English was greatly neglected in the middle schools during the war, 
and as many former teachers are now working as translators and interpreters, 
or in other Government jobs, there is a great shortage of well prepared Eng- 
lish teachers. However, teachers are working hard to prepare themselves and 
keep ahead of their classes. Some of the middle schools have secured the 
services of American officers or soldiers to teach courses in English con- 
versation. 

All schools are crowded, especially the colleges and higher schools. During 
the war young men and women were forced into the army or into war work, 
and many who would have gone to college in normal times were not per- 
mitted to do so. This has caused a great increase in applicants for college over 
former years. One college, which formerly had an enrollment of 500 students, 
is now struggling with 900, selected from the more than 2000 who applied 
for admission. 

The diagram at the beginning of this article shows in outline the school 
system as it is now set up and functioning. Time and space do not permit 
an explanation of the various types of schools in the system, but a general idea 
of the plan can be had from a study of the diagram. 

A commission is leaving Korea at this time for America to arrange for 
scholarships for Korean students who are ready for advanced study. The in- 
tention is to send as many as possible for short graduate courses, who will 
return to Korea and help in the many specialized fields of knowledge and 
technology where help is very badly needed. One serious problem that faces 
the commission at the outset is the fact that the colleges and universities in 
the United States are now overcrowded with returning veterans. One solu- 
tion that is having serious consideration at present is to bring out American 
specialists and technicians and set up a school of advanced technology in 
Korea for students from Korea and Manchuria. This idea may grow into a 
plan to bring out American teachers in many fields and greatly enlarge the 
scope of the universities and colleges in this country. It is believed that 
Korea is the ideal place for a great center of cultural and scientific study in the 
Orient. Now is the time to begin such a project, and the American Govern- 
ment, philanthropic foundations, mission boards, and universities should 
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seriously consider the opportunity that is now open here for an experiment 
in international cultural relations, which may have far reaching results in 
promoting peace and international cooperation. 


THE CHURCHES 


The two largest Protestant bodies in Korea, the Methodist and Presby- 
terian, united during the war into one church, the Church of Christ in Korea. 
Smaller sects were told by the Government to unite with this church or to 
disband. Most of them disappeared as organized religious bodies. Now that 
religious freedom is recognized there is a strong movement on the part of 
both Methodists and Presbyterians to return to their separate denominational 
organizations, and the smaller groups are also reorganizing as distinct ec- 
clesiastical bodies. There is also a group which wishes to continue the united 
church. Just what the final outcome will be it is discult to prophesy at this 
time. The final decision will probably be made when some of the Protestant 
missionaries have returned to the field. Their counsel and advice is very 
greatly needed at this time. 

The Roman Catholic Church in southern Korea is largely under the super- 
vision of missionaries from France, Ireland and Germany—countries with 


which Japan was not at war. I am told that these people were not under as 
much suspicion and were not molested as much during the war as the Protes- 
tants, who were largely the products of American and British missionary 
work. The American Catholic Missionaries had their work in northern 
Korea, and how their members fared under the Japanese during the war and 
how they are faring now under the Russians is not known by this writer. 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing I have attempted to give an overall picture of some of the 
significant aspects of the present day scene in Korea. There are grave prob- 
lems to be solved in almost every department of life in this peninsula. Korea 
is far from having attained the status of a free and independent nation, 
which it was hoped the complete defeat of Japan would result in. The division 
of the country into two parts by the 38° of latitude is undoubtedly the out- 
standing stubborn feature of the whole situation. The sooner this problem is 
taken in hand and brought to a satisfactory solution the better it will be for 


the welfare and happiness of the Koreans and for the cause of international 
peace and justice. 
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INTRODUCTION 


OREA is well recognized as a distinct political unit. The country has 
1 @ a definite area on the surface of the earth and is delimited from the 
surrounding areas by definite boundaries. These boundaries of water and 
land have certain characteristics and functions which merit description. 
Moreover, within Korea geographic divisions are recognized. The provinces 
have well defined physical boundaries which have been important in com- 
partmentalizing Korea. With the collapse of Japan, Korea was divided be- 
tween American and Russian military zones by a purely artificial line, the 
thirty-eighth parallel, North. This imposition of a new boundary within 
Korea may affect the future activities of the people. The description of its 
physical character reveals its inadequacies as a boundary. 

Political boundaries are significant geographic phenomena and important 
factors in international relations.! Much has been written about “‘good”’ and 
“bad” boundaries. For example, there has been a general feeling that physical 
barriers to land travel make “good” boundaries. But in these days of air 
travel there are no such things as sustained physical barriers. Boundaries 
have a constantly changing nature; a river which acted as a barrier to travel 
may, as technology advances, become an avenue of commerce. The core of 
boundary problems lies less in their physical character than in their function- 
ing. The United States-Canadian boundary is an example of a boundary which 
has almost every conceivable base, yet it functions well because of the de- 
sires of the people on both sides to live at peace. The boundaries of and in 
Korea will be “‘good” boundaries so long as there are desires on the part of 
those in authority on both sides to make them “‘good.’’ However, the physical 
character of these boundaries must be recognized and should the boundaries 
continue to exist will play a part in the political geography of Korea. It is 
with these physical aspects that most of this discussion deals. 

1 One of the best books to treat with boundaries from a geographic viewpoint is that of the 
Geographer to the Department of State, S. Whittmore Boggs, International boundaries: a study of 
boundary functions and problems (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940). A more recent 
study is by Stephen B. Jones, Boundary-making, a handbook for statesmen, treaty editors and boundary 


commissioners (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for Internationa) Peace, Division of International 
Law, 1945). 
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THE NATIONAL BOUNDARIES OF KOREA 


Korea is a peninsula with the Sea of Japan, the Korean Straits and the 
Yellow Sea along its shores and with the Yalu River, Paektu-san and the 
Tumen River forming its continental border. The peninsula was peopled by 
successive waves of settlers moving either by land or sea from Manchuria, 
China and Central Asia. Local kingdoms of ancient times held under their 
sway areas with shifting boundaries. During some periods they held large 
areas in Manchuria as well as in Korea. However, it gradually became estab- 
lished between 500 to 1000 a.p. that the Yalu River (Korean: Amnok-kang; 
Japanese: Oryok ko)* region was the northwestern boundary of Korea. 
Actually the boundary for many centuries was a frontier zone. Korean settle- 
ment near the Yalu River, especially in the more mountainous regions, was 
not fostered. On the Manchurian side a wall of stakes, or Willow Palisade, 
delimited a zone some fifty miles from the Yalu River. In this frontier march, 
generally the drainage basin of the Yalu, Chinese farmers were prohibited 
from settling.* However, as the pressure of population increased, this area 
was encroached upon by Chinese squatters and became the headquarters for 
Chinese and Korean “bandits.” The Manchu military governors gradually 
moved into the zone to establish military guard houses. The Koreans pre- 
ferred that it be kept a no-man’s-land, though recognizing the fact that it 
was an undesirable place of refuge for the “bandits.’’* Early in the 19th cen- 


? The romanizations used in this paper follow the McCune-Reischauer system as adopted by the 
U.S. Board on Geographical Names and the U. S. Army Map Service. 

* Owen Lattimore in his Inner Asian frontiers of China (New York: American Geographical 
Society, 1940), pp. 106-109 dicussses this Chinese region. 

* William Woodville Rockhill in his China’s Intercourse with Korea from the xvth century to 1895 
(London: Luzac and Co., 1905) quotes from the Dynastic Institutes of the Ch’ing (Ta Ch’ ing hui- 
tien, ch. 399) the reply of the Chinese Emperor in 1746 to the King of Korea concerning the opening 
of this frontier zone: 

““We have the greatest consideration for Korea, and have heretafore bestowed many favours 
upon it. Now as to this question of erecting a watch station at Mang-niu-shao, it has been carefully 
looked into. It is situated on the Korean frontier, and the proposed measure cannot cause trouble or 
disturb the peace. Moreover, it is to the equal advantage of both countries. Notwithstanding this, 
the King of Korea tells us that it is inexpedient, and earnestly requests that the project be abandoned. 
As We cannot possibly know the exact character of this section of country, let it therefore be 
examined into and a report made to Us. If the locality is really within the frontier of China, then 
the establishment of a military guard-house to prevent brigandage, establish order, and guard the 
frontier is a necessary measure. 

“As to the King of Korea’s request that the post be not established because the locality in question 
is debatable land, it is impossible not to have doubtful places, as his frontier is intricately mixed with 
Ours, so We cannot countermand Our orders as the King requests. 

“As to the question of opening to agriculture land outside the Barrier of stakes, a subject which 
has in former times been under deliberation, the King of Korea asks that there be left as theretofore 
a hundred and odd li of uninhabited land outside the Barrier of stakes of Feng-huang-ch’eng, as an 
obstacle to intercourse between the two countries and as a means of preventing a congregating of 
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tury, the Koreans and Chinese sent joint search expeditions on both sides of 
the Yalu to break up banditry and to search out settlers who violated border 
regulations.’ When the Chinese in 1873-1875 sent in expeditions to break up 
the ‘“‘bandit” gangs, there was no major objection on the part of the Koreans. 
Thus the frontier was established at the Yalu River. 


A. The Yalu River Boundary 


The Yalu River is the major topographic feature in the frontier zone be- 
tween Korea and China. It is an obvious choice for a boundary. The river, 
because of the physiographic history of the drainage basin, occupies a wind- 
ing channel, deeply entrenched among mountains and hill lands. In an early 
erosional epoch this area of northern Korea and adjacent Manchuria was 
levelled to a gently rolling surface with winding streams, meandering over 
the plain. Then major volcanic and diastrophic activities took place. Vol- 
canoes, such as Paektu-san and others, were formed. Out from them lavas 
flowed and covered some of the original surface with a hard layer of rock. 
The whole block was uplifted with a slight tilt to the north and west. This 
uplift was gradual enough so that the pre-Yalu River and its tributaries in 
their meandering channels were able to cut down and entrench themselves in 
the surface at almost the same rate as the uplift. During a halt in the earth 
movement they widened their channels and formed small flood plains, es- 
pecially where the bed rock was less resistant. Again vulcanism and dias- 
trophism, though this time on a minor scale, occurred. Basaltic lavas from 
some of the reactivated volcanoes flowed down into some of the valleys and 
added a further capping to some of the uplands.* The rivers started cutting 
down again as a further uplift took place. At present the uplift seems to 
have come to a halt and in some areas the river has formed small flood 
plains. 

The landscape of the Yalu drainage basin reflects this physiographic his- 
tory. Viewed from the uplands, the area appears as seemingly gently rolling 
hills and off in the distance are the white capped crests of Paektu-san and 





people on the frontier, which would create all kinds of trouble. This request is approved of; so the 
prohibition concerning settling on the land outside the barrier of Feng-huang-ch’eng will remain in 
vigour as heretofore.” 

5 George M. McCune discusses this in his Ph.D. dissertation, KorEAN RELATIONS WITH CHINA 
AND Japan, 1800-1865 (Berkeley: University of California, 1941). 

® The geologic history of this area has been studied in detail by many Japanese geologists—Koto, 
Kawazaki, Kobayashi, Nakamura, Yamanari, Kinaseki, Watanabe, etc. Fumio Tada in an article, 
“The geographic features of the Kaima plateau in Korea,”’ Geographical review of Japan (July, 
1935), and in another article, “Volcanoes in Korea,” Geographical journal of Japan (September, 
1936) discusses these geologic problems. 
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other volcanoes. From the river side, however, the steep-walled valleys, 
broken only by an occasional bench, gives the impression of a severe moun- 
tainous landscape. The Yalu and its tributaries have winding channels for 
most of their courses. This is illustrated by the fact that the distance the 
Yalu actually traverses is well over twice the direct distance from its head- 
waters to its mouth. 

The Yalu fluctuates considerably from season to season in its flow and 
condition due to climatic factors.’ Much of the drainage basin has five 
months of the year with average temperatures below freezing. At Chung- 
gangjin (Japanese: Chukochin), on the major northward bend of the river, 
the average temperature of the month of January is —6° Fahrenheit, the ex- 
treme temperature in winter has gone as low as —43° F. Naturally with this 
cold temperature the river is ice-covered so that movement across or along 
the river in winter is simple. During the flood season of late spring and early 
summer the river may be difficult to cross in small boats for the current is 
swift. However, during most of the summer and fall months the lower course 
of the river is navigable. 

The Yalu varies in physical character along its course. At the mouth is an 
estuary two or three miles wide with islands formed by deposition of alluvi- 
um in the channel. These islands disappear and reappear depending upon the 
flood stage and silt load of the river. The boundary has been drawn in the 
middle of the northern channel, so that most of these islands are Korean 
possessions. There is a high tidal range which affects the water level up the 
river for about twenty miles. Along the banks of the estuary there are ex- 
tensive flood plains, particularly on the Korean side. The major town for 
decades was Uiju (Gishu). With the building of the railroad bridge across 
the river at a point downstream ten miles from Uiju and some 20 miles from 
the open seas, the rail center of Sinuiju (Shingishu, New Uiju) became the 
major city on the border. The old port at the mouth of the river, Yongampo, 
has given place to a new port, built south of the estuary at Taedasa-do. Under 
the impetus of the Japanese war economy, the whole estuary area has become 
an important industrial center, specializing in light metals, chemicals and 
wood products. 

The Yalu River estuary ends some ten miles upstream from old Uiju. 
The narrow gorge and drop in gradient of the stream mean potential hydro- 
electric dam sites along this middle section of the river. The Japanese 


° The climate of this region was discussed in some detail by the author in two monographs, 
Climatic regions: northern interior Korea” and “Climatic regions: northern west Korea,” Re- 
search monographs on Korea, Series E, Nos. 2‘and 4, June 1, 1945. 
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planned a series of seven hydro-electric dams on the Yalu. Only the first of 
these, at Su’pung-dong, was completed. This dam, built and operated by 
both Korean and Manchoukuo official companies, furnished power to both 
Manchuria and Korea. The dam, crossed by a railroad and having an installed 
capacity of 640,000 kilowatts, is one of the largest in the world. Another 
dam was started at Manpojin. There a railroad bridge crossed the Yalu in 
order to tap the Tungpientao iron ore region of Manchuria. The future of 
these joint Manchurian-Korean power and industrial projects, instigated by 
the Japanese to add to their war economy, will be knotty international prob- 
lems. 

Before these dams were built this section of the Yalu up as far as Hyesanjin 
was navigable by small boats and used for the floating of rafts. Special 
flumes were to be built for carrying logs around the dams, for the lumbering 
on the headwaters and tributaries of the Yalu was of considerable economic 
importance. In the days prior to Japanese control of Manchuria, there were 
conflicts between the Chinese and the Koreans and Japanese over the com- 
mon use of the river for rafts. However, the Japanese early gained control 
over this activity.* The future for these forestry industries is another per- 
plexing problem. It will be recalled that one of the minor causes of the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-1905 was the Russian operation in this region of a 
timber lease obtained in 1903. 

Along the Yalu there are numerous lumber towns and trading centers, 
especially where tributaries join the Yalu. Many of these cities are con- 
nected by ferries with Chinese cities, often in an offset position, on the op- 
posite banks. However, there is not much trade across this border, for both 
sides are dominantly forest lands with only self-sufficient economies, often 
carried on by squatters or “fire-field” folk.* Bandit gangs are still common, 
particularly in certain seasons of the year or after years with poor crops. 
The Korean side of the border was protected in the days of Japanese control 
by a border patrol with well-built stone block houses situated every five 
miles or so and intermediate posts within sight or gun-shot of each other 
along some stretches. A road follows the river for most of the distance along 
the Korean side up to Hyesanjin, deviating occasionally to take short-cuts 


8 The third annual report on reforms and progress in Korea (1909-1910) (Seoul: Government- 
General of Chosen, 1910), pp. 11-12, gives the official Japanese view on these disputes and their 
settlement. 

* This fascinating type of economy has been studied by a number of Japanese, but only one 
European has written in detail on it, Hermann Lautensach, in an article: “Uber den brandro- 
dungsfeldbau in Korea mit bemerkungen zur urlandschaftsforschung,”’ Petermanns geographische 
mittcilungen, 87 jahrg. 2 heft (February, 1941), 41-54. 
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where the river makes a horseshoe bend. Most of the travel, however, is on 
the river. Small boats are dragged and poled up stream and float down. The 
long rafts, assembled during the winter, float down on the flood stage during 
the summer and fall. In recent years, a few long narrow water-sleds, driven 
by deafening airplane propellors, thus unhampered by rapids during the low 
water season, took most of the passenger traffic up as far as Singalp’ajin. 
Hyesanjin is generally the head of navigation and is connected with the east 
coast by a railroad. 

The Yalu River, though it provides an economic and communication bond 
between the two bordering areas, marks a definite cultural break. On each 
side the cultural streams came in different directions and met at the river. 
On the Korean side the farmers grow rice, on the Chinese, wheat. The 
house types and village arrangements are quite different. There is the obvious 
contrast of language and administration. In fact, one is tempted to say that 
the cultural differences are as sharp as black and white, for the Koreans 
wear white clothes and the Chinese dark blue. 

From the cultural standpoint, and from many others, the Yalu River is a 
satisfactory national boundary. There are some cohesive factors, especially 
the hydro-electric power, mineral and timber resources and the transporta- 


tion facilities. The peaceful functioning of the boundary will depend, in 
part, on the amicable solution of the management and development of these 
resources and facilities. It will be well to remember that even when the 
Japanese controlled Korea and had such power in puppet Manchoukuo as 


they did, it was still necessary to have many conferences over boundary and 
economic development problems. 


B. Paektu-san 


The segment of the border of Korea from Hyesanjin to Musan on the 
Tumen River (Korean: Tuman) is a rather desolate land. Traditionally on 
maps the border has followed the Yalu River to its headwaters, then to Paek- 
tu-san and then down to the headwaters of the Tumen. This, however, is a 
difficult border to follow and there have been numerous variations on maps. 
These are caused in large part by the topographic features in the area. 

Paektu-san is a composite group of volcanoes, enclosing a crater-like lake.’ 
The pumice rock gives a white color to the crest of the mountain, so that 
that even in summer it appears snow-capped, thereby deriving its name— 
Ever or Long White Mountain. The drainage from Paektu-san is generally 


1° Tada, op. cit., gives the best brief discussion of the geology of the area. 
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radial, although the major streams, fed by the lake, flow to the north. The 
surrounding plateau is poorly drained, with swamps and few streams. 

The Paektu-san area is an uninviting land. The average monthly tempera- 
tures in winter go far below freezing. In summer the temperatures are be- 
tween 60° and 70° F. The annual rainfall averages 20 to 25 inches, falling 
mostly in the summer months.With this type of climate only northern conif- 
erous trees—spruce, fir, larch and pine—can grow. On the sterile lava flows 
this vegetation achieves only a poor, stunted growth. The only occupations 
are forestry and hunting with a few squatters eking out a bare livelihood. 
The area is the least densely populated part of Korea. 

The maps of the boundary through this area are not uniform." The official 
Japanese maps usually show only broken lines along the border. There is 
general agreement that the border follows the Yalu River to its source on the 
slopes of Paektu-san and hence to the highest peak on the Korean side of 
the rim, Taejong peak, 2744 meters. On the Tumen side there is some con- 
fusion, however. Though a Sino-Japanese agreement of September 4, 1909 
was to have settled the question, it is not too clear: 


‘Art. I—The Governments of Japan and China declare that the River Tumen is 
recognized as forming the boundary between China and Korea, and that in the region 


of the source of that river the boundary line shall start from the boundary monument 
and hence follow the course of the stream Shihyishwei.””” 


The Japanese maps differ as to the location of the small stream or the bound- 
ary marker. There are minor inconsistencies in the maps which reveal the 
lack of knowledge or surveying of this region. 

An interesting major difference in the location of the border has been put 
on a Chinese map of Korea published by a Chinese military office in 1943." 
This map shows the border going up a tributary of the Yalu and hence over 
a mountain pass to a tributary of the Tumen, thus completely by-passing 
Paektu-san. The approximate boundary line has been dotted on the map 
accompanying this article. This different concept of the possession of Paektu- 


11 The major map series which have been used throughout this study have been the 1:50,000 
topographic maps of Korea, the 1:500,000 provincial maps of Korea, and the 1:500,000 maps of 
Manchuria, published by the Imperial Land Survey Department (Tokyo) or by the Government- 
General of Chosen (Keijo). 

22 Quoted from John V. A. MacMurray, Treaties and agreements with and concerning China, 1894- 
1919 (New York, 1921), vol. 1, pp. 796-97, “‘Agreement relating to the Chientao region, Septem- 
ber 4, 1909.”” The third annual report on reforms and progress in Korea (1909-1910) (Seoul: Govern- 
ment-General of Chosen, 1910), Appendix C. ““The Korean boundary agreement,” pp. 169-70 is 
generally the same. 

13 The map was in the author’s possession in Chungking in the fall of 1944. On the map were many 
errors, but it was being universally used by Chinese in Chungking. 
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san has been explained by reference to the legend that the mountain was the 
place of origin of the Manchu dynasty and that therefore the entire mountain 
should belong to China.“ This claim to territory would have little signifi- 
cance at the present time, since the area involved is of no immediate eco- 
nomic importance. However, to each side of it are the Tungpientao iron and 
coal region of Manchuria and the Musan iron area of Korea. Detailed geo- 
logic exploration might discover valuable resources in these disputed areas. 


C. Tumen River 


The Tumen River, the other major boundary river of Korea, is very simi- 
lar to the Yalu in its physiographic history. The river and its tributaries are 
entrenched, though not so deeply as the Yalu system, in winding courses in 
the hill lands along the borders of northeastern Korea. The river takes an 
abrupt swing northward after flowing eastward from Paektu-san. At Tumen 
it turns in a narrow arc to the southeast and empties into the Sea of Japan. 

The river is not so swift nor so broad as the Yalu. The surrounding lands 
are not so rugged. The river is frozen for three to four months during the 
winter, but the rest of the year it can be used for lumber rafting. The growing 
seasons are sufficiently long so that crops of quick-maturing rice and other 
crops can be grown. Much of the land through which the river flows is 
forested and some lumbering is carried on along the headwaters." 

The Tumen River does not mark a sharp cultural boundary as does the 
Yalu. Koreans through the past centuries and, at an accelerated rate, in recent 
decades have been crossing the Tumen and settling among the valleys on the 
Chinese side. These farmers are accustomed to paddy field agriculture and 
can compete successfully with the wheat and dry land crop economy of the 
Chinese. The Manchurian province of Chientao is not densely settled by 
Oriental standards, but 72.6 per cent of the population of 849,819 persons 
(October 1, 1940) were Koreans. The problem of the Korean population in 
this area is a difficult one.'® 


1 This explanation was furnished to me by a rather highly placed Chinese official. For this legend 
one can read in Owen Lattimore, op. cit., pp. 115-30 concerning Nurhachi, the founder of the Man- 
chu line. 

6 The climate and economy of the area are discussed in more detail in the author’s “Climatic 
regions: northern interior Korea’ and “Climatic regions: northeastern littoral,” Research Mono- 
graphs on Korea, Series E, Nos. 2 and 3, June 1, 1945. 

6 There have been a number of studies made on the Korean settlers in Manchuria by Japanese 
and Koreans. Hoon K. Lee wrote a short article, “Korean migrants in Manchuria,” summarizing 
the conclusions from his book published in Korean by the Union Christian College Press, P’ yong- 
yang, Korea, in the Geographical review, 22 (April, 1932), 196-204. According to the Toyo keizai 
nenkan (Tokyo, 1943) the Korean population in Manchuria on October 1, 1940 was 1,430,384, 
or 3.3 per cent of the total population. 
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At various times the Chientao district across the Tumen was considered 
by the Koreans as a part of their domain. The founder of the Yi dynasty in 
Korea during his reign (ca. 1400) endeavored to extend his administration 
over this area by dealing with the Nii-chen tribes who roamed on both sides 
of the Tumen.!’ The official Korean census included it within Korea and for 
1837 gave a population of 75,858 and for 1864, 95,778 persons.1® In 1885 
and 1887 boundary commissioners were sent by Korea and China to study 
the problem, but no agreements were reached. From 1907 to 1909 a Japanese 
force as a Detached Office of the Japanese Residency-General of Korea was 
stationed in the area to “protect” the Koreans. However, an agreement was 
made between the Japanese and Chinese governments on September 4, 1909 
which admitted the sovereignty of China over the area and set the border at 
the Tumen.’® 

Often neglected is the fact that for eleven miles at the mouth of the Tumen 
River, Russia and Korea are neighbors. This effective exclusion of the 
Chinese from the shores of the Sea of Japan is important in the political and 
commercial geography of the Far East. The boundary was recognized by 
the Russians and Chinese in the Treaty of Peking, 1860. When the Russians 
through the Chinese Eastern Railroad controlled the commercial life of 
northern Manchuria, the port of Vladivostok became the outlet. After 1931, 
the Japanese developed Ch’ongjin (Seishin), Najin (Rashin) and Unggi 
(Yuki) as ports for this trade. With the Russians back in control, it may well 
mean a return of this trade to Vladivostok, north of this Tumen corridor.”° 
The Chinese would have great difficulty in building any port upstream on the 
Tumen, because of the physical character of the silt-clogged river mouth. 
The Russian-Korean frontier is a definite physical barrier for, in addition 
to the river, on each side the land is covered with swamps and lakes with 
little firm ground.”! 


17 T. C. Lin discusses this in an article, “Manchuria in the Ming empire,”’ Nankai social and eco- 
nomic quarterly, 8 (1935), no. 1. He quotes from a Japanese study by H. Ikiuchi, “Relations be- 
tween the Nu-chen and northeastern Korea in the 14th century,”’ Report on the research of the histori- 
cal geography of Manchuria and Korea (Tokyo), vol. 2, pp. 207-14, 247-305. 

18 Data from a Japanese publication: Population growth in Korea for 500 years of the Yi dynasty 
(Seoul: Government-General of Chosen, 1927). 

19 MacMurray (op. cit.) and The third annual report . . . , op. cit., pp. 9-11, and Appendix C, pp. 
169-70. 

2° This problem is discussed by the present writer in “The Tumen river corridor,’ Far Eastern 
survey, 14 (June 20, 1945), 164-66. 

21 One of the few descriptions of this region in English is found in Sten Bergman’s In Korean 
wilds and villages (London: J. Gifford Ltd., 1938). 
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D. The Surrounding Seas 


In addition to the broad continental boundary marked by the Yalu and 
Tumen Rivers and Paektu-san, cutting Korea off from the mainland of Asia, 
seas border the peninsula on three sides. In her past history and especially 
in the days of her hermit international existence, Korea depended upon the 
seas for protection. For example, the invasions of Hideyoshi in 1592 and 
1597 did not result in the permanent subjection of Korea partly because of 
the ability of the Koreans to cut the Japanese supply lines across the Korean 
Straits. The raids of the Japanese pirates were countered by building settle- 
ments away from the coast lines. However, with the advent of modern ships, 
the surrounding seas became avenues of approach rather than means of de- 
fense. 

The Sea of Japan to the east of the peninsula is deep with only a narrow 
continental shelf, broken in places by submarine canyons. The tidal range is 
small, two or three feet at most. The cold Liman current extends from the 
north as far as central Korea where it meets a branch of the warm Korean 
current coming from the south. This warm current, a branch of the Japan 
Current, flows along the southern shore of Korea and through the Korean 
Straits. The Yellow Sea on the west is very shallow and extensive tidal 
flats are found along the shore. The tidal range is great, as much as thirty 
feet in places. Currents are not well developed and the Yellow Sea has less 
temporizing influence on the climate than does the Sea of Japan. 

There are two off-shore islands which are definitely Korean possessions: 
Cheju (Quelpart) and Ullung (Dagelet). Both are of volcanic origin but differ 
decidedly . Cheju was long a place of exile and its sterile soil supports only a 
meager agricultural population. Small amounts of seaweed and pearls are dis- 
tinctive exports. Ullung is a fishing base and has in the past been an important 
source for good timber. Tsushima, closer to Korea than these two islands, is 
considered as a Japanese possession. Despite their strategic location, in the 
narrow straits between Korea and Japan, the islands should no longer be 
fortified by the Japanese. 


INTERNAL BOUNDARIES 


Within Korea there are both major and minor political boundaries, which 
have seemed to divide the land for administrative and economic purposes. 
Throughout the history of the peninsula these boundaries have not been 

*2 The contrasts between the two islands have been best described by Hermann Lautensach in his 


article, ““Quelpart und Dagelet, vergleichende landeskunde zweier koreanischer inseln,”” Wissen- 
shaftliche veri ffentlichungen des museums fiir linderkunde zu Leipzig, N. F . 3 (1935), 177-206. 
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static. The ancient kingdoms into which the peninsula was divided probably 
did not have firmly established political boundaries and had different meth- 
ods of internal administration. At the start of the Yi Dynasty (1392), the 
unified land of Choson was divided into eight provinces or to. These pri- 
mary political subdivisions are still present. Location was the primary base 
for this division. The capital city was considered as distinct for some ad- 
ministrative purposes from its surrounding province. Out from the capital a 
province lay in each direction: northwest, northeast, west, east, south, 
southwest and southeast. Table 1 lists these provinces with their family 


TABLE 1 
PROVINCES OF KOREA IN 1406 








‘ , 1406 Family 
Korean Name English Translation Populetich® 





Seoul The Capital 10,739 
Kyonggi Capital or Home 9,991 
P’ yongan Peaceful Quiet 33,890 
Hamgyong Perfect Mirror 11,311 
Complete View 
Hwanghae Yellow Sea 14,170 
Kangwon River Meadow 15,879 
Ch’ungchong Serene Loyalty 19,560 
Cholla Completed Network 15,714 
K yongsang Respectful Congratulation 48 ,993 


180,246 





* Population growth in Korea... , op. cit. The data per families or households is given rather 
than the population totals which may refer to those eligible for military service. The census data 
is, of course, extremely doubtful for 1406. Hoon K. Lee in his book, Land utilization and rural 
economy of Korea (Shanghai: Kelly and Welsh, Ltd., 1936), uses as a source the Chingho moonhuen 
biko (Supplementary book of records), vol. 161, part 1 to derive a table (Table 14, pp. 40-41) of 
the population for 1404, 1648, 1678, 1717, 1753, 1807, 1852 and 1904. The figures for 1406 given 
here vary only by one or two families from those for 1404, except for P’yongan which in 1404 had 
27,788 families. The total is as given in the source, although the figures actually add up to 180,247. 


population in 1406. Each province was evidently intended to be a geographic 
or economic region. Each had a coast line and was generally in the drainage 
basin of some major river. Each province had diverse land forms, though often 
minor political boundaries took account of this diversity. The capitals of the 


provinces were the trading centers and were located on the Seoul-ward side 
of the provinces.”* 


% No attempt has been made to describe the geography of each individual province, though 
that would have been valuable in showing the regional contrasts within Korea. Using largely 
Japanese source materials, William Elliott Griffis described each in his Korea, the hermit nation 
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The boundaries between the provinces were based upon topographic fea- 
tures. The accompanying map showing the provinces of Korea uses symbols 
to show the different physical bases for boundaries. The common relief 
features used were mountain chains (in heavy lines on the map) or where 
mountains were not present, hill ridges (in heavy dotted lines). As the 
boundaries approached the seas, the divisions were generally along the lower 
courses of rivers (in light lines), which could not be bridged in those days. 
With few exceptions a topographic feature is used as a boundary rather than 
any artificial or geometric line. 

In June of 1895, among numerous reforms instigated by liberal groups 
was a reform of the provincial system.™% Under this plan 23 administration 


districts were set up, evidently about trading centers. The trading centers 


have been starred on the map. This system lasted only a year and then the 
Koreans reverted to the provincial system.?> However, five of the original 
provinces, those at each corner plus the one to the south, were subdivided 
roughly in half, making a northern and a southern province. The boundaries 
again followed topographic features. New capitals were established in the 
new provinces. Subsequently there were a number of shifts made in the pro- 
vincial capitals, either to centralize political authority more nearly with the 
economic centers of the provinces, or to put the capitals on railroad lines. 
Table 2 gives the thirteen provinces with their 1941 capitals and estimated 
populations. 

In addition to the provincial boundaries there are boundaries for the 
municipalities (pu), counties (kun), and towns (up) and townships (myon). 
Originally the country was divided into 360 ju or districts, and ‘360 ju’ is 
still used as a poetic name for the country. After the Japanese annexed Korea 
they amalgamated a number of the smaller administrative units and changed 
the minor boundaries considerably. The number of countries or districts was 
reduced to 220 (1937) and the towns and townships from 4362 to 2374 
(1937). The two islands of Cheju and Ullung were treated as special admin- 
istrative districts, though counted with the counties. In addition, in 1940, 
there were 20 cities (pu); since that date there have been further changes 





(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1882). Each province has a mass of Korean literature 
concerning it. This material has not been studied by Westerners. A two volume work in Korean, 
Geography of the thirteen provinces of Korea, was published in Seoul by Chong, Unmo in 1909. The 
Japanese published a great many descriptive studies. 

24 A summation of Royal Ordinance No. 97 of June 20, 1895, is given in ‘“The Korean official 
gazette,’ The Korean repository (Seoul), 2 (July, 1895), no. 7. 

*6 ‘The Korean official gazette,” The Korean repository, 3 (August, 1896), no. 8, summarizes 
edicts Nos. 35 and 36 of August 4, 1896, ordering this change. 
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The heavy lines are boundaries along mountain crests, the heavy dotted lines along hill crests, 
and the light lines along rivers. Data was derived from the 1:500,000 maps of the provinces of 
Korea. The major roads and railroads crossing the boundaries are shown by conventional 
symbols. The squares are 1941 provincial capitals, the stars and squares with projecting lines 
are the administrative centers in 1895-1896. The numbers refer to the provinces as listed in 
Table 2. Other place names and symbols locate features mentioned in the text. 
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TABLE 2 


PROVINCES OF KOREA IN 1941* 








Num- : 
niga Korean Japanese Capital Area 1941 


Map Name Name Sq. Miles _ Population 





K yonggi Keiki Seoul 4,950 2,940,185 
N. P’yongan N. Heian Sinuiju 10,983 1,793,617 
S. P’yongan S. Heian P’yongyang. 5,770 1,694,697 
N. Hamgyong N. Kankyo Nanam 7,856 1,154,161 
S. Hamgyong S. Kankyo Hamhung 12,347 1,937,717 
Hwanghae Kokai Haeju 6,463 1,839,831 
Kangwon Kogen Ch'‘unch’on 10,140 1,747 ,852 
N. Ch’ungch’ong N. Chusei Ch’ongju 2,865 911,672 
S. Ch’ungch’ong _—_ S. Chusei Taejon 3,130 1,582,108 
N. Cholla N. Zenra Chonju 3, 303 1,624,200 
S. Cholla S. Zenra Kwangju 5,362 2,656, 543 
N. Kyongsang N. Keisho Taegu 7,332 2,480,783 
S. Kyongsang S. Keisho Pusan 4,751 2,341,531 


—_— ——_——- 


85,252 24,704,897 


onrnanh wn = 


Cw hYnNwwruKHOereo 








* Asahi nenkan (1944), 442. 


with a trend toward including the suburbs within the city limits and increas- 
ing the number of cities. 

The district and township boundaries for the most part follow minor topo- 
graphic features. The aim of the Japanese reorganization was to make the 
counties about 40 square ri (238.2 square miles) with an average population 
of 10,000 persons and the towns or townships about 4 square ri (23.82 
square miles), with an average of 800 families.2* Obviously with the growth 
of population since 1910 these administrative districts have grown dispro- 
portionately, so that the present population of administrative units varies 
considerably. However, the counties serve to allow for different administra- 
tion within some provinces wherein internal geographic conditions are quite 
different. For example, in South Hamgyong province the county boundaries 


follow the crest of the drainage divide, separating the coastal area from the 
isolated northern interior. 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


With the ending of World War II, there was imposed upon Korea a new 
boundary, the 38° parallel. This was originally designated only for the pur- 


26 Annual report on administration of Tyosen, 1936-1937 (Keizyo, [Keijo, Seoul] : Government- 
General of Tyosen, 1937), p. 200. 
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poses of disarming of the Japanese in Korea. However, at the time of writing, 
seven months after the end of hostilities, it is still the boundary line between 
Russian and American military zones. There have been a number of studies 
made of the harmful paralyzing economic effect of this division.’ 

The 38° parallel is obviously an arbitrary line. It might have been derived 
by a quick glance of some busy policy maker at a wall map showing parallels 
in heavy lines. The same technique was considered before the outbreak of 
the Russo-Japanese war in 1904 with proposals to create spheres of influence 
by drawing lines at the 37° and 39° parallels. A minor adjustment, making 
the division of Korea coincide wich the province lines between Hwanghae- 
South Hamgyong and Kyonggi-Kangwon, or between Hwanghae and 
Kyonggi and dividing Kangwon by county lines, would have made much 
easier the civil administration of the two areas. However, such a provincial- 
based line might have made more lasting the baneful separation of north and 
south Korea. 

The 38° parallel, since it is measured only by the distance north of the 
equator, has no topographic base. It cuts across land forms like a knife, as 
can be seen on the cross section diagram. The line crosses more than 75 
streams and 12 rivers.?* A number of high ridges go at variant angles to the 
boundary rather than along it. To the west it isolates a sub-peninsula which 
can only be reached by weekly American convoys going through the Russian 
zone. This Ongjin peninsula has elevations of over 1600 feet and off shore 
are the Sir James Hall Group and other islands. The parallel crosses Haeju 
Bay, but included on the American side of the line are some of the new port 
facilities of Yongdangp’o, the port for the Haeju industrial and military area. 
On the east side of the bay the line traverses the densely settled coastal mar- 
gins of low elevation of Hwanghae province. The parallel crosses the tidal 
flats along the Yesong River, the border between Hwanghae and Kyonggi 
provinces. The double-tracked main north-south Korean railroad goes at 
right angles to the boundary east of the river. Part of the old city of Kaesong 
(Songdo), enclosed by the remnants of the ancient city wall, is included 
within the Russian zone. Low hills and intensively cultivated valleys are east 
of Kaesong. The parallel crosses the Imjin River, goes over the low ridge and 

*7 Two good studies are: Andrew J. Grajdanzev, “Korea divided,” Far Eastern survey, 14 


(October 10, 1945), 281-283, and George M. McCune, “Essential unity of Korean economy,” 
Korea economic digest, 3 (January, 1946), 3-8. 

*8 These figures and the description of the parallel come from a detailed study of the 30 topo- 
graphic maps, 1:50,000, of the area which were surveyed during the years 1915-1918 and pub- 
lished by the Government-General of Chosen in 1918 and 1919. The set was made available 
through the kindness of Dr. Robert B. Hall of the University of Michigan. 
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taries of the Han flow across the boundary in the hilly region of western 
and central Kangwon province. The Taepaek mountain range which forms 
the major water divide of central Korea lies at an oblique angle to the 
boundary. Elevations are from 2500 to 3500 feet along the divide. On the 
eastern side there is a descent through a hilly region to the narrow coastal 
strip, where are crowded the east coast railroad and road. 

According to the maps surveyed during the first World War, the parallel, 
going along approximately 190 miles of land surface, is crossed by 181 
small cart roads, 104 county roads which are generally passable throughout 
the year, 15 all-weather provincial roads, and 8 better class roads. Since 
that time many more roads have probably been constructed. Two highways 
going northwest and northeast of Seoul and six railroad lines furnish modern 
transport across the parallel. This brief study of the topographic maps reveals 
the lack of any physical base for a boundary. A discussion of the climatic and 
cultural basis for such a boundary would show it to be equally inadequate 
for dividing Korea. 

There are in the world, of course, many similar geometric boundaries. 
These vary in their utility since in such cases so much depends upon the func- 
tioning of the boundary. If it is the intention to make the boundary a rigid 
barrier such a geometric boundary will require much more administrative 
supervision than a physical boundary. On the other hand, if it is the desire 
to make the boundary only a loose administrative device for the separation, 
then a geometric boundary is, in some cases, more desirable than a topo- 
graphic boundary. Thus the functioning of the 38° parallel as a boundary 
depends on the desires of the administrators on each side of the line. Despite 
the agreement noted in the Moscow communique of December 27, 1945, the 
halving of Korea has not yet been abolished. It is to be regretted that such a 
long time has already elapsed before the boundary is erased. According to 
newspaper reports from Korea, the boundary has been rigidly maintained. 

The future of the national and internal boundaries of Korea will depend in 
great part on their functioning rather than on their physical character. This 
brief review and the maps show that those now in existence are far from 
ideal. The international peace of Korea and the smooth internal administra- 
tion will depend largely on the efficient use of the boundaries. 
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THE POPULATION POTENTIAL OF 
POSTWAR KOREA* 


IRENE B. TAEUBER 


Office of Population Research 


Princeton University 





ECADES of propaganda have made students in the Western world so 

familiar with the Japanese interpretation of the population problem of 
Japan that even international commissions considered population pressure as 
an extenuating factor in the successive acts of military aggression by which 
Japan acquired hegemony over Formosa, Korea, and Manchuria. Few realized 
that the population pressure within Japan was minimal in comparison with 
that which already existed in the conquered areas; that, furthermore, 
Japanese imperial policy tended toward an increasing imbalance between 
population increase and employment opportunities. The deepening poverty 
of the Korean masses was often reported, only to be challenged by the 
citation of production statistics, but the provincialism of the West was such 
that discussion remained in the realm of charge and countercharge. Few 
students dared the linguistic hurdles barring factual analysis of the impact of 
Japanese political, economic, and educational domination on the traditional 
Korean patterns of fertility, mortality and migration. Whatever the explana- 
tion for this myopia of the social scientists of the interwar decades, its con- 
quences were serious. No backlog of technically competent and conceptually 
mature research on the demography of Korea exists to guide either the analy- 
sis of the present or the assessment of the future. 

Definitive study of the demographic history of colonial Korea and the 
demographic prospects of postwar Korea is perhaps impossible. The records 
of the past are fragmentary and incomplete, the present situation is subject 
only to estimate, and the future is dependent on an as yet undetermined pat- 
tern of political and economic evolution within Korea and the northeastern 

* The study of the population of Korea would not have been possible without the continuing 
cooperation of Edwin G. Beal, Jr., Chief, Japanese Section, Division of Orientalia, Library of 
Congress, in the location and analysis of basic source materials. Philip W. Han, formerly with 
the Division of Orientalia, Library of Congress, and Chungnim C. Han, formerly with the 
Foreign Economic Administration, have contributed immeasurably to the author’s understanding 


of their home country, although they should not be held responsible for any errors in analysis 
or interpretation she may have made. 
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Asiatic region. None the less, the population factor is so preeminent in Korea 
that any national or international planning which ignores it is almost by 
definition irrational. Demographic tragedy characterized the Japanese period 
as an already over-dense and rapidly increasing population pushed against 
the limits imposed on subsistence by low productivity and economic exploita- 
tion. That period, now ended, leaves as a heritage to the future an extraor- 
dinarily high potential for population growth which may be either an ele- 
ment of strength or the almost insurmountable weakness of a free Korea. 


EARLY DEMOGRAPHIC HISTORY 


Long cycles of population expansion and contraction accompanied the 
varying fortunes of the Korean dynasties throughout the long centuries 
when Korea was a pivotal economic and cultural center of the northeastern 
Asiatic region. Records of population survive from the period of the Three 
Kingdoms, while so-called censuses were taken at irregular intervals from 
1404 through 1904. These counts reveal a pattern of irregular growth to a 
population of 7.6 millions in 1697, followed by an irregular decline to 6.8 
millions in 1742, and 5.9 millions in 1794.1 The detailed numerical accuracy 
of these early censuses is questionable. Certainly the Korean count of 5.7 
millions in 1904 cannot be reconciled with the Japanese registration esti- 
mates of total population a decade later. Perhaps the picture of a population 
slowly increasing to the end of the seventeenth century and then slowly de- 
creasing to the early twentieth century is correct; perhaps the reported 
declines merely reflect the decreasing area under the effective control of the 
central government. 

Whatever the degree of truth or falsity inherent in the official population 
statistics of early Korea, growth throughout the centuries must have been 
slow and irregular. Crude agricultural techniques and the vagaries of climate 
and rainfall made yields precarious, while the wasting of the land through 
deforestation and erosion resulted in a continued shrinking of the effective 
resources base. Malnutrition must have been ever-present, famine a con- 
tinuing hazard. Little knowledge of medicine or public health existed to 
lessen the mortality of recurring epidemics. The absence of efficient internal 


protection and continuing civil disorders added further to the hazards of 
existence. 


1 These census counts are those given in: Takeda Yukio, “‘Naichi zaij hanté-jin mondai” 
[Koreans resident in Japan], Shakai seisaku jihé [Social Policy Review], No. 213 (June, 1938), 
99-137. Population totals for other periods and provincial distributions are given in Hoon K. 


Lee, Land utilization and rural economy in Korea (London: Oxford University Press, 1936), 
chap. 1. 
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The positive controls of which Malthus spoke operated at such high in- 
tensity throughout the long centuries of Korean history that ethnic and 
cultural survival would have been jeopardized had not all the familial and 
group values been oriented toward the reproduction of the population. Early 
and almost universal marriage, the high prestige of the fertile wife, th 
aversion to abortion, and the supernatural sanction of a folk religion whi 
demanded sons were cultural mechanisms which favored maximum fertili 
and hence group survival. 


JAPANESE STATISTICS FOR KOREA 


The gradual convergence of the imperial struggles of Russia and Japan 
in the Northeastern Asiatic region brought Korea in contact with the ex- 
panding industrial and scientific culture of the West. What might have 
happened had Korea maintained her independence must remain speculative. 
What happened during the Japanese period is unfortunately not speculation 
but fact—and fact that can be documented from the statistical records and 
studies of the Japanese themselves. A registration system patterned after 
that of Japan was established soon after the conquest, but unfortunately for 
research purposes the Koreans never cooperated fully with this beneficient 
innovation of their conquerors.” Births and deaths were less completely re- 
gistered than in any part of the Empire, while the requirement that change of 
residence be reported appears to have been a challenge for evasion. 

The experience with enumerative censuses appears to have been more 
fortunate. The census planned for 1920 was cancelled because of the dis- 
turbances accompanying the Independence Movement of 1919, but complete 
surveys covering numbers, composition and characteristics were taken in 
1930 and 1940, while intermediate surveys covering only numbers, age, 
marital status and nationality were taken in 1925 and 1935.° Although these 
statistics for Korea are probably more complete and accurate than those 
available for any other area of mainland Asia south of the Soviet Union and 


* Vital statistics were published currently in the Chésen sétokufu tokei nempé [Statistical annual 
of the Government General of Korea]. Summary data were also included in the official Nihon 
teikoku tokei nenkan and Takumu tokei, and in such private or semi-private yearbooks as Chésen 


* The following census publications of she Chdsen sdtokufu [Government General of Korea] 
were available for analysis: Chdsen kokus¢i chosa hdkoku (Census reports for Korea, 1930], Zen- 
Sen hen [Section on all Korea], Vol. I. Kekka-hyé [Tables of results] (Keijd, 1934); Chdsen 
kokusei chisa hokoku [Census reports for Korea, 1935], Fu-yi-men betsu choja jinkd [Permanently 
resident population by cities, town, and villages] (Keijé, 1937); and Chédsen kokusei chisa hikoku 


[Census reports for Korea, 1935], Dé-hen [Provincial section], Vol. 5. Zenra-nandé [South Zenra 
Province] (Keijé, 1937). 
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east of Palestine, it must always be remembered that they are Japanese 
statistics, planned, collected, tabulated and analyzed by Japanese according 
to procedures developed for use in Japan Proper. Problems of analysis and 
interpretation are so baffling and ever present that few of the computations 
lying back of the discussion which follows can be regarded as more than 
reasonable approximations. 


TRENDS IN MORTALITY 


The predominant goal in Japanese imperial policy was the utilization of 
the subject peoples of the Empire in the interests of the economic and mili- 
tary power of the home country. Nowhere was this more true than in Korea. 
Internal order, epidemic control, and rudimentary sanitation were essential 
to the physical survival of the immigrant Japanese but, whatever the motiva- 
tion in their adoption, their effects in limiting mortality gradually diffused 
throughout Korea. The developing transportation system and the increasing 
agricultural productivity which were essential to the achievements of 
Japan’s economic and strategic goals operated to lessen the frequency and 
the extent of famine deaths. The inevitable although perhaps unanticipated 
consequence of reasonably efficient economic and political exploitation was a 
decline in the general level of mortality, particularly that of infants and 
young children, and the virtual elimination of the catastrophic mortality of 
periods of epidemic, famine and widespread civil disorder. 

Precise measurement of either the levels or the trends of mortality in 
Korea is impossible at any period, while even crude approximations are 
difficult prior to 1926-1930. The increase in the official death rate from 12 to 
18 per 1,000 total population in the early period of the Japanese occupation 
does not measure trends in mortality, but rather the extent to which the 
custom of death registration was spreading throughout Korea. Death rates 
fluctuated between 17 and 20 per 1,000 total population throughout the 
‘twenties and ‘thirties, but these rates were so patently absurd in view of the 
levels of living and the traditions of the Korean people that Sai Kiei of the 
Faculty of Medicine of the Kyéngséng Imperial University undertook a 
special analysis of crematory and burial certificates in the capital city of 
Seoul, a rural district with relatively complete registration, and a special 
group of 3 fu, 9 sho, and 21 men. 

The registration of infant and child deaths was relatively complete only 
in Seoul. In 1926-1930, the infant death rate among males in Seoul was 252 


* Sai Kiei, ““Chésen jamin no seimei-hyd’’ {Korean life tables, 1931-35], Chdsen igakkai zasshi 
[Journal of the Chosen medical association], 29 (Nov., 1939), 68-108. 
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per 1,000 live births, almost five times the official rate of 66 for all Koreans 
during the same period. The death rate of 108 per 1,000 infants aged one in 
Seoul was almost half again as high as the official rate of 55. Professor Sai 
assumed that the death rates for Koreans in Seoul at ages 0 through 4 years 
were the closest available approximation of the level of mortality at younger 
ages throughout the country. Utilizing the death rates of children in Seoul 
and the recorded mortality for the entire country at later ages, Sai computed 
life tables for the Korean population of Korea for the two periods 1926- 
1930 and 1931-1935. Comparable life tables were computed for the Japa- 
nese, using uncorrected data.® 

Death rates for Koreans in Korea were high in the decade from 1926 to 
1935, whether considered from the perspective of the West or contrasted to 
those of other areas within the Japanese Empire. In 1926-1930, the expecta- 
tion of life at birth was 32.4 for males, 34.9 for females; in 1931-1935, the 
comparable figures were 36.3 for males, 38.5 for females. In 1926-1930, 
the expectation of life for males who survived the first year of life was 42.14; 
for males who survived to age 5, it was 47.6. These rates represent general 
health conditions considerably above those for British India, where the official 
life tables for 1931 indicated an expectation of life at birth of 26.6 for males, 
but considerably below those for the colored population of the Union of 
South Africa, where the expectation of life at birth for males was 40.2 in 
1935-1937. The expectation of life at birth for Koreans in Korea in the decade 
between 1926 and 1935 was lower than that in the majority of the countries 
of Western Europe in the middle of the nineteenth century, and only slightly 
above that in the European territory of Russia in 1896-1897. 

The human significance of mortality at the level which existed in inter- 
war Korea is indicated by the fact that at the 1926-1930 level of mortality 
only 60 per cent of the males and 63 per cent of the females survived to reach 
age 6, the most usual age of entry into the school system where there were 
schools to attend. Only 55 per cent of the males and 58 per cent of the fe- 
males survived to reach age 15, while half the males were dead by age 27, 
half the females by age 31. Even with the presumed improvements between 
1926-1930 and 1931-1935, half the males were dead by age 38, half the 
females by age 40. 

5 Comparative analysis of the life table mortality rates of Koreans in Korea in relation to 
those of Japanese in Korea and to those of other peoples at comparable levels of general mortality 
indicates a probable under-registration of deaths in early adult life, especially for males. In addi- 
tion, comparisons of the enumerations in successive censuses and the ratios of successive age 


groups within given census age distributions indicate that the Seoul death rates utilized for chil- 
dren were somewhat lower than the actual rates. 
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The mortality statistics for Korea may be taken as an indirect measure of 
the extent of the beneficient effects of Japan’s imperial expansion, or, con- 
versely, as a direct reflection of the extent of the exploitation of the native 
peoples for the benefit of the ruling caste. Even if one-fourth of all babies 
born in Korea died in the first year, and the future expectation of life of those 
who reached age one was only 42 to 44 years, mortality was controlled 
sufficiently to permit rapid population increase in a culture characterized 
by early and universal marriage and unrestricted fertility. Perhaps the lower- 
. ing of mortality to the level of the mid-’thirties was by definition progress. 
Judged even by the achievements in mortality control elsewhere in the 
Japanese Empire, however, the vaunted achievements in Korea seem pitiably 
small. In 1926-1930, the expectation of life at birth for males was 32.4 for 
Koreans in Korea, 38.8 for the Chinese Islanders of Formosa, and 44.8 for 
the Japanese in Japan.* The expectation of life at birth for Koreans was less 
than three-fourths that of Japan, only four-fifths that of Formosa. The infant 
mortality rate of Korea was 24 per cent above that of Formosa, 80 per cent 
above that of Japan. The mortality of male children age 4 to 12 in Korea in 
1926-1930 was almost three times that in Japan. In interpreting these com- 
parative figures, it should be remembered that the mortality of the Japanese 
people in Japan was higher than that of the colored people in the Southern 
states of the United States. 


TRENDS IN FERTILITY 


Throughout the long centuries of recorded history prior to the Japanese 
conquest, growth or decline of numbers in Korea represented the differential 
between a high and relatively stable birth rate and a fluctuating death rate. 
The necessary consequence of the economic and political control of the 
country by the Japanese was a decrease in the death rate, due in part to the 
lessening of the hazards of disease, in part to an increase and regularization 
of the food available for the support of population. If the agricultural and in- 
dustrial potentialities of Korea had been developed for the benefit of the 
Korean people, the individual and cultural drives generated by an expanding 
urban industrial economy would have led to the gradual transformation of 
the traditional familial mores. Rapid population growth would have been a 
transitional phenomenon, a necessary phase of the movement from the control 
of population growth by mortality to its control by fertility. As the situation 


* Mizushima Haruo et al, ‘‘Fu-ken-betsu seimei-hyd. Dai ikkai” [An abridged life table for 


each prefecture of Japan], Chésen igakkai zasshi [Journal of the Chosen medical association], 28 
(Aug., 1938), 1136-1176. 
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actually developed, Japanese colonial policy not only checked the decline in 
mortality but largely prevented the decline in fertility that would have ac- 
companied a welfare-oriented fusion of Korean culture with Western 
science, technology and individualism. 

The family and reproductive patterns of the Korean peasant remained rela- 
tively untouched by the partial diffusion of those elements of Western 
culture transmitted via the Japanese imperial system. Agriculture and the 
service and handicraft industries remained the occupations of the majority 
of the people. Cities existed, but in 1930 they were primarily administrative 
and service centers for an agricultural hinterland. Modern factory industry 
was not only limited but so geographically concentrated as to minimize dif- 
fusion. Only one-fifth of the people were technically literate in the sense that 
they reported themselves as able to read and write either Korean or Japa- 
nese. The conditions directly affecting marriage and the bearing of children 
remained essentially as they had been prior to the Japanese period. Marriage 
occurred at an early age and was almost universal; in 1930, 66 per cent of 
the women aged 15 to 19 and 96 per cent of those aged 20 to 24 were married. 
Only one-fifth of one per cent of the women aged 50 and above remained 
single. Few women worked outside the home, even in agriculture.’ Abortion 
and infanticide had never become {vik techniques of population control as 
they had in late Tokugawa Japan. Instead, the sterile woman received con- 
tempt, while the mother of sons received the approbation of family and 
community. 

Crude birth rates throughout the census period of the ’twenties and ’thir- 
ties remained over 45 per 1,000 total population.* Gross reproduction rates 
were at least 3.5 in 1925, 1930, and 1935. The gross reproduction, however, 
is not a measure of actual reproductive performance but rather of the 
potential fertility of a generation of women all of whom survive from birth 
to the end of the childbearing period. This elimination of the effects of 
mortality is obviously artificial, particularly in a country such as Korea, 


7 Sawamura Tohei, ‘““Chésen ndgyd no réryoku sosei’”’ [The structure of agricultural labor in 
Korea], Shakai seisaku jihé [Social policy review], no. 208 (Jan., 1938), 114-141. 

* The registration of births is so incomplete in Korea that fertility analysis has to be based on 
estimates of the number of births required to produce the number of children enumerated in the 
various censuses. For a brief note on the deficiencies of Korean birth registration and a descrip- 
tion of the techniques utilized to derive estimated numbers of births from census age distribu- 
tions, see “‘Korea in transition: demographic aspects,” Population index, 10 (Oct., 1944), 229-242. 

* A gross reproduction rate of 3.5 means that, at the age-specific fertility rates for female 
births which existed in the interwar decades, and in the absence of any deaths between birth 
and the end of the childbearing period, a cohort of 1,000 women passing through the child- 
bearing period would bear 3,500 daughters. 
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where in 1926-1930 only 58 per cent of all girl babies born lived to reach age 
15, only 38 per cent to reach age 50. 

The net reproduction rate, which is a measure of the net effect of fertility 
and mortality for a generation, was about 1.8 in the Korea of the period from 
1926 to 1935.!° If the age composition of the Korean population were stable, 
i.e., that which would be produced ultimately by the maintenance of the 
existing patterns of fertility and mortality, the rate of increase would be 
approximately 80 per cent per generation. 


RATE OF POPULATION INCREASE 


The actual rate of increase of the Korean people during the Japanese period 
is perhaps more important than the theoretical rates of increase implicit in 
the maintenance of the levels of fertility and mortality characteristic of a 
particular segment of that period. Whatever the limitations in the accuracy 
and comparability of the various censuses and counts, the fact of rapid in- 
crease is indisputable. The registration system indicated a total population 
of 15,459,000 in Korea in 1913, while the more accurate census counts indi- 
cated an increase from 19,523,000 in 1925 to 24,326,000 in 1940. The total 
increase was 57 per cent in the thirty year period from 1909 to 1940, 25 
per cent in the fifteen year period from 1925 to 1940. Average annual rates 
of increase were 1.57 per cent in 1925-1930, 1.75 per cent in 1930-1935 
and 1.25 per cent in 1935-1940." These rates of increase are appreciable, 
but they are not extraordinarily high; contrasted with those in colonial 
America or even in contemporary Formosa, they appear almost low. 

If the history of the Korea of the next decade were to represent an orderly 
continuation of the history of past decades, the determination of the rate of 
increase of the population living within Korean territory would be signifi- 
cant. Population changes within the Japanese period, however, represented a 
balance of the economic-demographic forces of an era which is now history. 
Population change in the Korea of the future will depend almost entirely on 
the balance of births and deaths of the Korean people themselves. The past 
rate of increase which has most relevance to the assessment of the future is 

1° A net reproduction rate of 1.8 means that, if a cohort of 1,000 girl babies were depleted by 
deaths at the rate of the 1926-1935 life tables and the survivors bore daughters at the age-specific 
fertility rates which existed in the 1926-1930 period, they would bear 1,800 daughters while 
passing through the reproductive period. 

4 Only fragmentary data are now available in this country from che Korean census of October 
1, 1940. The Japanese government announced the total population of each part of the Empire in 
1941. A search of the various Japanese and Korean yearbooks has yielded the population of the 
individual cities as of the census of October 1, 1940; the registration estimates of the population 


of provinces and cities as of the end of 1940; and the population of provinces, by nationality, as 
of the end of the year 1941, presumably adjusted to the data of the 1940 census. 
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that of the Korean group within Korea, but this rate is almost indeterminate 
at the present time. The grossly inaccurate vital statistics of Korea yield a 
rate of natural increase which, while official, is erroneous. The derivation of a 
rate of increase by comparing the numbers enumerated at successive cen- 
suses is complicated by the fact that part of the increasing numbers of 
Koreans remained in Korea, part migrated to Japan Proper, Manchuria, and 
to a lesser extent the Soviet Far East and China. Hence the most that can 
be done at the present time, and in the absence of the detailed publications of 
all the censuses of the Japanese Empire and Manchoukuo, is to bracket the 
limits within which the rate of increase of the Korean people probably lies. 

The number of Koreans within Korea increased from 20.4 millions in 1930 
to an estimated 23.6 millions in 1940, an increase of 15 per cent in ten years.” 
This must be considerably less than the rate of natural increase of the Koreans 
within Korea, since an accelerating out-migration to Japan and Manchoukuo 
is known to have occurred in this decade of armament and war. Since no 
direct measures of this migration are available, indirect approaches must be 
utilized. The first of these is to estimate the net disappearance of Koreans 
from Korea. The second is to estimate the increase in the number of Koreans 
outside Korea. 

The official census enumerations and mortality statistics of Korea may be 
utilized to secure an estimate of the net disappearance of Koreans from one 
census to the next. If the Korean population as of 1930 had been subject only 
to increases by births and decreases by deaths in the years between 1930 
and 1935, the population would have been 22.5 millions in the latter year, 
336,000 above the enumerated population of 22.2 millions. If the actual 
population of 22.2 millions in 1935 had been unaffected by migration prior to 
1940, the expected population in the latter year would have been 24.2 mil- 
lions, 580,000 above the number enumerated. The total disappearance of 
Koreans from Korea in the decade of the ’thirties thus becomes 916,000. 
This figure is a maximum estimate of the net out-movement of Koreans con- 
sistent with any reasonable interpretation of the Japanese census statistics 
for the country. 

The number of Koreans resident within Korea increased 3.1 millions, or 
15 per cent, between 1930 and 1940. If we add to this the 916,000 Koreans 
who left the country, the, natural increase for the decade becomes four 
millions, or twenty per cent of the 1930 population. 

'* The estimated number of Koreans on October 1, 1940 is the total census population minus 
the number of non-Koreans, primarily Japanese, given in the registration tabulations as of the 


end of 1940. A comparable computation for 1925, 1930 and 1935 indicates that the resultant 
figure should differ only slightly from the census count. 
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Even the loss of an estimated 916,000 Koreans during the decade of the 
"thirties is insufficient to account for the recorded-inerease-of-Koreans in 
Japan and Manchoukuo. There were 419,000 Koreans in Japan in 1930; in 
1940, there were 1,241,000. In 1932, the Japanese announced the Korean 
population of Manchoukuo to be 580,000; the Manchoukuo census of 1940 
enumerated 1.5 millions. If an increase of this order of magnitude in the 
number of Koreans outside Korea actually occurred within a single decade, 
the natural increase of the Korean population must approach 2.5 per cent 
per year. This rate of increase is possible only on the assumption that the 
mortality of the Koreans in Korea declined with extraordinary rapidity be- 
tween 1935 and 1940. Since such a development is almost inconceivable, 
an alternative explanation of the discrepancy between estimated emigrants 
from Korea and recorded increases outside Korea must be sought through 
questioning the reported increases outside the country. The most plausible 
explanation is that the pre-1940 estimate of the number of Koreans in Man- 
churia is too iow, i.e., that the officially reported increase in the number 
of Koreans in Manchuria between 1930 and 1940 was in part spurious, due 
both to the increasing completeness of the estimates and enumerations in 
Manchuria and to the changing biases in nationality reporting as power 
shifted from China to the Japanese-sponsored state of Manchoukuo. 

The only conclusion possible at present is that the rate of natural increase 
of the Korean population of prewar Korea was between 2.0 and 2.5 per cent 
per year. 

MIGRATION AND URBANIZATION 

The Korea of 1930 was almost a classic example of the demographic trag- 
edy of colonial rule.’* Population had increased almost 30 per cent since 
1915, but four-fifths of the gainfully employed population were in agricul- 
ture, only six per cent in industry, six per cent in commerce, and two 
per cent in public service and the professions. On October 1, 1930, the 
census enumerators listed over 21 million people, but they found only 13,017 
engaged in medicine and healing, 23,347 bookkeepers and secretaries, and 
31,310 persons engaged in education. Even this minimum number of pro- 
fessional and public service personnel were concentrated in the urban areas, 
especially Seoul. Furthermore, the upper economic and administrative posi- 
tions were occupied by the Japanese, who constituted two per cent of the 
total gainfully employed population, but 40 per cent in public and professional 


48 For a detailed analysis of the economic characteristics and trends of the Japanese period, 
see Andrew J. Grajdanzev, Modern Korea (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944). 
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service, 19 per cent in communications, 10 per cent in commerce, and 7 per 
cent in industry. 

The increase in employment opportunities was quite inadequate to meet 
the needs of the increasing numbers of maturing youth. The number of 
Korean men in the productive ages between 15 and 65 was increasing at the 
rate of ten per cent every five years. Almost one-third of this increase was 
lost to Korea through the emigration of laborers, but two-thirds remained to 
seek subsistence somewhere within Korea. There was some redistribution 
of the agricultural population, movement proceeding from the southern and 
eastern provinces to the four sparsely settled northern provinces, but it 
was slight. The agricultural land appears to have been almost fully utilized 
under the existing conditions of social organization and technology. 

The possibilities for employment in the cities were clearly inadequate 
to meet the needs of the rapidly expanding labor force of the rural areas. 
The 850,000 urban residents in the Korea of 1925 constituted only 4.4 per 
cent of the total population. There were only two cities of 100,000 and over 
in this nation of 19.5 million inhabitants: Seoul (Keij5), the capital, with a 
population of 298,000, and Pusan (Fusan), the main gateway to Korea from 
Japan and the southern terminus of the Korean trunk railway, with a popu- 
lation of 107,000. P’yéngyang (Heijs), the center of commercial and indus- 
trial activities in the west, and Taegu (Taikyu), a distribution center for 
south Korea, each had populations between 50,000 and 100,000. No other 
city had a population of even 50,000. 

The proportion of the total population which was urban increased from 
4.4 per cent in 1925 to 5.6 per cent in 1930. In percentage terms, this is an 
appreciable increase, but the absolute numbers involved were small. The 
total increase, including that due to the natural increase of the urban resi- 
dents themselves, the incorporation of additional areas, the immigration of 
Japanese, and the rural-urban movement of the Koreans, was only 340,000. 
The natural increase of the Korean people alone during this five year period 
was somewhere near 1.5 millions. The net out-movement of some 244,000 
Koreans to clutch at the meager opportunities for subsistence in Japan 
Proper and Manchuria probably furnished more relief of the pressure of 
people on the land within Korea than did the movement of people to the 
cities within the country itself. The fact that the rural population increased 
1.2 millions between 1925 and 1930 reflected the failure of the existing mi- 
gratory outlets to prevent increasing pressure on the land. 

The demographic correlates of the urbanization-industrialization process 
within the Korea of the ’twenties were similar to those which occurred else- 
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where, whether in Europe, the United States, or Japan. The seeming main- 
tenance of the traditional stability of an Asiatic peasant population was not 
due to the absence of the processes of demographic change that historically 
have accompanied urbanization, but rather to the numerical inadequacy of the 
urbanization and industrialization that was occurring and to its domina- 
tion by an imperial policy which blocked the liberalization of traditional 
value and behavior patterns in the interests of maintaining docility. The pat- 
terns of migration reflected the imbalances between population pressur 
and economic opportunities within the country, but the numbers involv 
were too small to secure fundamental readjustments. The state-of-birth 
statistics of the 1930 census indicate that the proportion of immigrants to 
total population was greatest for the large cities, least for the rural areas.| 
Inter-provincial migrants, whether resident in cities or in rural areas, came 
predominantly from the neighboring provinces. Movements tended to 
from more rural to less rural provinces, and from provinces of dense agricul 
tural settlement to those of sparser settlement. Koreans adjacent to develo 
ing cities or industrial regions preferred to move to these areas within thei 
own country; Koreans subject to equal or perhaps greater pressures in th 
northern part of the country moved across the border into Manchuria, whil 
those in the southern part of the country moved to Japan." 

Any release of the pressure of people on the land within Korea through 
regional or occupational redistribution can be only temporary unless the 
rate of population increase which is generating the pressure slackens. If the 
trends in fertility, mortality and migration are projected unchanged into the 
indefinite future, the outlook for any balance between the number of people 
and the employment opportunities available for their support is indeed dark. 
But birth and death rates have changed in the past, and they will change in 
the future. If in the Korea of the interwar decades they varied in response to 
changed social and economic conditions in the same general way as did those 
of the West and Japan in earlier decades, then the pattern of demographic 
change which will accompany any potential economic transformation within 
Korea becomes broadly predictable. If responses to changing social and 
economic conditions either did not occur or were dissimilar to those in the 


West and Japan, then there is no basis other than speculation for assessing 
the probable trends of the future. 


14 Hisama Kenichi, ““Chésen némin no naichi ishutsu no hitsuzen-sei’”’ [The necessity for the 
emigration of Korean farmers to Japan], Shakai seisaku jihé [Social policy review], no. 244 (Jan., 
1941), 113-128. 
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DIFFERENTIALS IN MORTALITY AND FERTILITY 


The patterns of regional and rural-urban differences in mortality are dif- 
ficult to assess, although the inadequate and fragmentary data available sug- 
gest the existence of considerable variations within a generally high pattern. 
Infant mortality would be a particularly valuable analytical tool, but since 
the custom of reporting infant deaths itself reflects the degree of the ex- 
posure to and control by the new economic and political forces, analysis of 
the level of that mortality would give a picture of differentials probably the 
reverse of the actual one.’ In the period 1926-1930, crude death rates for 
minor civil divisions, excluding the cities, indicated a negative correlation 
between death rates and population density and between the death rate and 
the number of doctors, but a positive correlation between the birth and the 
death rate.1® The validity of the basic data are so questionable that one can- 
not accept as proven this apparent relationship between rural population 
density, medical facilities, and birth and death rates. However, since registra- 
tion of deaths would be more complete in the more densely settled areas and 
those more directly subject to Japanese influence and control, the deficien- 
cies of the basic data would tend to obscure relationships of the type found, 
not to create them. 

Further corroboration of the probable existence of a sensible pattern of 
mortality differentials is given by an analysis of provincial life tables for 
Koreans in 1934-1936.!7 The expectation of life at age 12 for all Koreans 
was 47.5. The highest mortality occurred in Kangwén-do (Kégen-d6), the 
most isolated and backward of Korean provinces, where the expectation of 
life at age 12 was only 43.3 years. The lowest mortality occurred in the 
southern provinces which had been the historic centers for migration to 
Japan, but the highest expectation of life at age 12, that for Chdlla-namdo 
(Zenra-nand6), was only 51.3 years. 

The basic question with reference to the existence or extent of any demo- 
graphic transition in the Korea of the ’twenties and ’thirties is neither migra- 

18 Note the provincial pattern of variation in both infant and general mortality in the official 


vital statistics regularly published in Chésen sdtokufu tokei nempé. See also Sai Kiel, op. cit., pp. 
86-89. 

16 Sai Kiei, ““Chdsen ni okeru shussei-ritsu oyobi shibé-ritsu ni kansuru shakai-seibutsu-gaku 
teki kdsatsu”’ [Socio-biological studies concerning birth and death rates in Korea], Chosen igakkai 
zasshi [Journal of the Chosen medical association], 27 (Feb., 1937), 101-125. 

7 Harafuji Shdei, ‘‘Dd-betsu Chésen-jin seimei-hyd” [Life tables for Korean people by 
provinces, 1934-1936], Chésen igakkai zasshi [Journal of the Chosen medical association], 30 
(Aug., 1940), 1-32. Numbers of survivors and the expectation of life were computed only for 
age 12 and above because of inaccuracies in the statistics on the mortality of infants and young 
children. 
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tion nor mortality but fertility. Presumably any people move if the expulsive 
forces are strong enough; certainly any people tend to prefer life to death. 
Fertility patterns, deeply intertwined with religious and familial mores, are 
much more resistant to change. Here also there were variations and dif- 
ferentials within a national pattern of high fertility, and again they were 
broadly similar to those found in other cultures at comparable levels of 
social and economic development. The estimated crude birth rate for Korea 
as a whole was 42.3 in 1925, 45.5 in 1930, and 45.8 in 1935, obviously rates 
characteristic of a population replacing itself at or near the maximum level 
to be expected in any group of some twenty million people. Yet in both 1925 
and 1930 there were provincial variations. In 1925 the range in provincial 
rates was from 42 to 52; in 1930, it was from 42 to 49. In 1930 the gross 
reproduction rates for provinces ranged from 3.1 to 3.8, the lowest gross 
rate characterizing the relatively urban provinces of Kyénggi-do (Keiki-dé) 
and Kyéngsang-namdo (Keishé-nand6), the highest rates characterizing the 
northern agricultural and less densely settled provinces of P’yéngan-pukto 
(Heian-hokudé), Kangwdn-do (Kogen-d6), and Hamgyéng-namdo (Kankyé 
nand6). The strategic province of Hamgydng-pukto (Kankyé-hokuds), ad- 
jacent to the Soviet Far East, had a slightly lower rate (see Map 1). 

Clear-cut differentials in the fertility of urban and rural areas already ex- 
isted in the Korea of 1930. While gross reproduction rates for the thirteen 
provinces as of 1930 ranged from 3.1 to 3.8, those for the fourteen cities 
ranged from 2.3 to 3.0. The gross reproduction rate for each city was ap- 
preciably below that of the province in which it was located. The lowest 
urban rate was that for the city of Seoul (Keij5), at once the largest city and 
the economic and cultural center of the country. 

Differentials in the levels of fertility as between rural areas and cities are 
not in themselves conclusive proof of the existence of differentials within the 
Korean population, since the Japanese were concentrated in the cities. The 
best measure of the differential fertiliry of Koreans and Japanese which 
can be computed from available statistics is the ratio of female children under 
age six to women aged 15 to 40. Actually this ratio is a measure of the 
combined effect of fertility and childhood mortality, but the nature of the 
biases introduced by mortality is probably such as to lessen rather than ac- 
centuate the existing rural-urban and Korean-Japanese differentials. In 1930, 
this ratio was 500 for the total population, 392 for the urban areas, and 507 for 
the rural areas. For the total population, the ratio was 389 for Japanese, 503 
for Koreans; for urban areas, it was 339 for Japanese, 408 for Koreans; for 
rural areas, it was 446 for Japanese, 508 for Koreans. In all Korea, in each 
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GROSS REPRODUCTION RATES, 1930 
JAPAN, KOREA, FORMOSA 
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Map 1 


of the thirteen provinces, and in each of the two major nationality groups, 
the fertility ratio was higher in the rural areas than in the cities, and in every 
province and every city the ratio for Koreans was higher than that for 
Japanese. 

The lesser fertility of the Korean women in the cities of Korea appears to 
accompany the postponement of marriage, but this postponement is not 
associated with any appreciable employment of urban women in industry, 
commerce or communications. The concentration of the educational facili- 
ties for girls in the cities may be one of several factors operating to create 
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standards as to the economic prerequisites to marriage. Whatever the causal 
factors, it is significant that the official statistics collected by the Japanese of- 
fer incontrovertible evidence of fertility differentials between urban and rural 
areas in the almost pre-industrial economy of the Korea of 1930. The high 
and relatively unchanging fertility of Korea was due to the small percentage 
of the people subject to the economic and psychological pressures of the 
changing milieu, not to the failure of that milieu to modify or transform the 
traditional large family pattern. 


THE WAR DECADE, 1935-1945 


The urban and industrial transformation of Korea became appreciable in 
quantitative terms only after 1935, when the normal acceleration of an al- 
ready existing industrial process was intensified by the war-induced indus- 
trial and military activities of the Japanese. In 1940 Seoul had a total popula- 
tion of 935,000, Pusan (Fusan) and P’yéngyang (Heijd) had over 200,000 
each, while Inch’dn (Jinsen), Taegu (Taikyu), and Ch’ dngjin (Seishin) were 
all cities of over 150,000. The 2.8 million urban people in Korea on October 
1, 1940, constituted 11.6 per cent of the total population. In the years be- 
tween 1925 and 1935, the total population had increased 17 per cent, the ur- 
ban population 89 per cent, and the rural population 14 per cent. Only 22 per 
cent of the total increase had been absorbed in the urban areas, 78 per cent 
in the rural areas. Between 1935 and 1940 the total population increased 6 
per cent, the urban population 76 per cent, and the rural population 1 per 
cent. The urban areas absorbed 85 per cent of the entire intercensal increase 
of this five year period, the rural areas only 15 per cent. 

The redistribution of population involved in migration of this magnitude 
was tremendous. Between 1935 and 1941, the northern province of Ham- 
gyéng-pukto (Kankyé-hokud6) increased 35 per cent in total population, 
while Kyénggi-do (Keiki-dd) increased 20 per cent, P‘yéngan-namdo 
(Heian-nand6) 15 per cent, and Hamgyéng-namdo (Kankyo-nand6) 12 per 
cent. Ch‘ungch‘dng-pukto (Chisei-hokuds) and Kyéngsang-pukto (Keishé- 
hokud6) had out-movements sufficient to produce net losses of 5 and 3 per 
cent respectively in total population (see Map 2). 

Neither the urbanization nor the population redistribution which was oc- 
curring in the prewar decade can be construed as indicating the imminent 
achievement or a balance of population growth and economic opportunity in 
Korea, even on a low level. Urbanization was rapid, but it was not rapid 
enough to eliminate the pressure-induced migration of Koreans outside 
Korea. Furthermore, the rapid urbanization was related directly to the mili- 
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tary activities of the Japanese, and oriented toward purposes other than the 
creation of a dynamic and balanced economy within Korea. 

The statistical data available for the period since 1940 are so fragmentary 
that it is impossible to make even a tentative balance sheet of the demographic 
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Map 2 


costs of the war and early postwar periods to Korea. The complicated series 
of transfers now in process can only accentuate the preexisting imbalance be- 
tween numbers and the resources available for their support. The evacuation 
of the Japanese and the return of the Koreans will probably result in a net 
increase of population within Korea. In addition, some Koreans may re- 
turn from Manchuria, especially if any considerable period of civil disorder 


and economic stagnation accompanies the Chinese reoccupation of the North- 
eastern Provinces. 
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THE FUTURE 


Whatever the precise nature of the population losses and dislocations of 
the Korean people during the war years, the fundamental population problem 
of Korea remains what it has been throughout the centuries: the achieve- 
ment of even minimum acceptable levels of living for a people too numerous 
to subsist adequately by primitive agrarian techniques on the land available 
to them. The possibility of demographic catastrophe is ever present. If po- 
litical instability, the removal or destruction of industrial plant, and eco- 
nomic fragmentation replace the imposed order and economic development 
of the Japanese period, a high and irregularly fluctuating mortality will 
either reduce the Korean population or sensibly retard its future growth. 

Reversion to the local subsistence agrarian economy of past centuries is 
possible, but it is not probable. The Cairo Declaration and numerous later 
commitments guarantee Korea both political independence and financial and 
technical assistance in the achievement of a functioning national economy. 
Whether or not the present and potential future resources of Korea are suf- 
ficient to provide increasing levels of living for a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion can only be determined after careful study by the planning groups who 
chart Korea’s future. The outlook appears much less dark than in many 
other regions of Asia. The pressure of an over-dense agricultural population 
is acute, but the soils of Korea are potentially capable of providing food for a 
larger population than now exists. Korea’s industrialization was exploitative, 
but the proportion of the total labor force that has had industrial experience 
must be greater than that in any adjacent region of the Far East. Moreover, 
the Koreans are probably the most literate people on the mainland of Eastern 
Asia. 

The magnitude of the economic problem created by the potential increase 
of the Korean people should not be underestimated. Industrialization and 
agrarian reform, if accompanied by even minimum expenditures for public 
health, will result in rapid declines in mortality, especially that of infants 
and young children. Fertility will decline, but that decline will come only 
as the increasing levels of living, the economic reorientation of the family, 
the individualization of values, and the cultural discontents of a dynamic era 
result in the development of a small family pattern. 

Rapid population increase is a transitional phase in the evolution of a 
people, but it may last for decades or even centuries. Europe’s transitional 
phase of growth lasted over two centuries and resulted in a six-fold increase in 
the number of Europeans or persons of European origin in the world. Japan’s 
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transitional phase resulted in a population increase from an estimated 34.8 
millions in 1872 to 73.1 millions in 1940. The course of Japan’s future 
growth is highly conjectural, but it is doubtful whether population will be 
stabilized much before the year 2000 unless it be by the restoration of pre- 
Meiji levels of mortality. Europe relied on the slow processes of spontaneous 
cultural diffusion to initiate the decline in fertility that would lead ultimately 
to the cessation of population growth. In Japan, the maintenance of social and 
economic feudalism in agriculture and a controlled educational system had as 
one of their major goals the prevention of the diffusion of urban values into 
the countryside. 

Korea’s demographic-economic balance is and probably will remain so 
precarious that she cannot afford the risk of demographic tragedy implicit in 
a laissez-faire attitude toward the future rate of increase of her people. The 
experience of other cultures suggests that the extent and rapidity of declines 
in fertility are related to the democratization of social, economic, and political 
opportunity. The economic difficulties inherent in the high demographic po- 
tential of postwar Korea would seem to dictate that the Korean government 
give high priority to education, social welfare, and cultural advancement as 
well as to agricultural expansion, industrialization, and public health. 
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EXCHANGE OF ENVOYS WITH THE SHOGUN 


N THE Korean records, the relations between Korea and Japan are 
termed kyorin 2€B%, meaning neighborly relations, or relations with a 
neighboring country.! That term contrasts sharply with the term used for 
the relations between China and Korea usually called sadae 4¢%, serving 
the great. Korea always demonstrated an attitude of great deference to the 
Chinese Empire, her communications being often almost servile in tone; 
whereas, in regard to the Japanese, the position was almost reversed. The 
Japanese were treated peremptorily; envoys were frequently scorned and 
their requests considered as coming from a suppliant.? 
There were also many significant differences in the methods and forms of 


communications. With China, definite ceremonial and diplomatic pro- 
cedures were followed without alteration. With Japan, methods of dealing 
were frequently changed. The Korean government dealt directly with the 
Board of Rites in Peking; but with the Japanese, the Korean government 
maintained relations for the most part indirectly through the Lord of Tsu- 


1 Korean sources are primarily used in this article. The major ones are: (1) T‘ongmun'gwanji 
3h 2c PHA [Records of the office of interpreters] (3rd. edition, 1881, modern edition, Seoul, 
1913), 12 bks.; (2) Chiingbo munhin pigo SA #R OR is [Revised official encyclopedia] (Seoul, 
1907), 250 bks.; (3) Chiingjing kyorinji #4 1E3E BERS [Extended account of relations with Japan] 
(Seoul, 1862), 6 bks., partially translated by H. B. Hulbert in the Korea review (Seoul), 3 and 4 
(1903-1904); (4) Yijo sillok A= 93$E 2% [Yi dynasty annals] (Photolithographic printing by 
Keijo Imperial University of original, 1930-1934), 864 vols.; (4) Chosen shi ESB [History 
of Korea] (Seoul, 1931-1938), 35 vols., compilation of abstracts from Korean manuscript and 
published official sources. The first source is cited below by book number of 1881 edition and page 
number of modern edition; the Sillok is cited by reign series, volume and page, to which date of 
entry in eastern calendar is added. In the absence of other citation it may be assumed that the source 
is the T‘ongmun'‘gwanji. 

? The erroneous notion that Korea was a sort of tributary state of Japan, or that Korea sent 
frequent embassies to Japan, continues to appear in various western studies of Far Eastern affairs. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Professor Yoshi S. Kuno, Japanese expansion on the 
Asiatic continent (2 vols., Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937-1940), vol. 1, pp. 234- 
243, attributes the common error concerning tributary status to an incorrect extension into a later 
period of a pre-seventh century relationship between Japan and part of south Korea. 
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shima,* who not only acted as intermediary between the Shogun and the 
Korean king, but also carried on his own independent trade and diplomacy 
with the Korean court. 

All relations between the two countries were dependent upon the exchange 
of envoys. Korea’s intercourse with China and Japan was conducted pri- 
marily through the ceremonial despatch and reception of missions, and it was 
unthinkable that any contact could be made without due formality. Trade, 
for example, was not permitted except as an auxiliary of formal interchange 
of envoys. The Korean government used the tributary relationship as hon- 
ored by the annual despatch of an envoy to Peking as a sine qua non for en- 
gaging in profitable trade. Thus, also, did the Japanese, particularly those of 
Tsushima, exchange proper ceremonial envoys with Korea in order to profit 
by trade with that country. 

The Hideyoshi invasion of Korea in 1592 interrupted the established meth- 
ods of intercourse which had become formalized between Korea and Japan 
despite intermittent periods of Japanese piracy along the Korean coast. 
lyeyasu, the first Tokugawa and successor to Hideyoshi, reestablished con- 
tact with Korea early in the seventeenth century, even though he was obliged 
to accept conditions which diminished somewhat the national dignity and 
prestige of Japan.* These conditions included the formal despatch of a Japa- 
nese state paper admitting war guilt and suing for peace, the return of some 
five thousand Korean prisoners of war taken to Japan during the invasion, 
and the delivery, for punishment in Korea, of Japanese criminals responsible 
for the desecration of Korean royal graves. 

In 1606 the Korean government finally sent an envoy as requested and 
agreed to despatch further envoys to Japan at the Shogun’s request to cele- 
brate events of great national importance. In keeping with this agreement, 
Korean envoys were sent to Yedo (Tokyo) to congratulate each new Shogun 
upon his accession to power. Two extra envoys were sent at ten year inter- 
vals during Iemitsu’s rule (1622-1651). During the two and one half cen- 
turies of the Tokugawa Shogunate, there were in all eleven embassies sent 
from Korea to the Japanese capital and one sent to Tsushima (1811) to greet 
the Shogun’s emissaries there.5 After 1811 the two governments could not 

* The term ‘“‘Lord”’ is used to follow the Korean terminology, although in Japan he was called a 
daimyo. The Korean records do not use the latter term. The Korean records use Taemado-ju 
455 = or simply Toju B=, literally master, prince, ruler or lord of Tsushima. 


‘ Korean records stress the humility of Japan in renewing relations. Japanese accounts confirm 
them. See Kuno, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 17-20. 


5 The dates of the despatch of envoys as found in the Korean records follow. Japanese sources 
are almost identical. See Kuno, op. cit., vol. 2 pp. 336 and 339. 
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agree as to the procedure to be followed and no envoys were sent until 1876— 
after the Shogunate had ended and after a modern treaty had been signed 
on behalf of the Korean king and the Japanese emperor. 

The Korean ambassador sent to the Japanese capital was called the T‘ong- 
sinsa 38484 (Communication Envoy)*® and his entourage was even more 
pretentious than the embassies sent to Peking. The Communication Envoy 
who went to Yedo in 1763 was accompanied by a troop of 497 persons.’ 
The trip took 382 days. The members of the embassy included the follow- 
ing: chief and auxiliary envoys, document official, three translating officials 
with assistants, ten translators, two copyists, a poet, a painter, three doc- 
tors, army officers, musicians, horsemen, clerks, captains, pilots, servants, 
commissariat officials, gift guardians, trumpeters (six for each of the three 
principal envoys), soldiers and sailors. An enumeration of the entire en- 
tourage follows in chart form (Table 1). 

From the time that the embassy reached Tsushima on its journey to Yedo 
until it returned, all of its expenses and provisions were supplied by the 
Japanese authorities. The supplies for the entourage during their travel in 
Korea were provided by the Finance Department of the Korean government 
with the stipulation that the envoys were later to repay the government out 





Shogun’ s Korean Shogun’ s Korean 
Accession Embassy Accession Embassy 
1603 1606 1713 _ 
1616 1617 1716 1719 
1622 1624 1745 1748 

— 1636 1760 1763 
— 1643 1786 (1811) 
1651 1655 1838 — 
1680 1682 1853 ane 
1709 1711 1858 oe 
1866 ~~ 

* The translation “Communication Envoy” is chosen for brevity and usefulness rather than 
literal accuracy. The characters mean: Communicate-letter-envoy, i.e. an envoy who carried 
letters of communication. Kuno terms them “Envoys of Good Will and Enquiry,” a phrase 
which might more aptly be applied to the Munwigwan RJA’, lesser officials sent to Tsushima, 
discussed below. 

7 A complete account of this embassy is contained in the Hachaeng ch'ongjac HEFT RAR, 3 vols. 
in manuscript, written in 1764 by the Document Official, Nam Suan fj ‘2, who wrote a diary 
of the trip and described the country. This manuscript was lent to the present writer by a 
descendant of the official. Each volume contains 100 double pages. The contents briefly are as 
follows: Volume 1, general introduction; leaving the palace; travel to the coast of Korea; 
Volume 2, sailing to Osaka; overland travel to Yedo; Volume 3, delivering the message to the 
Shogun; return by land and sea; report to the king; general observations. Another diary, that 
of the envoy who went in 1719, is translated and published in Japanese, Sin Yuhan FA ME GR 
Haeyurok Hs WH RE (Seoul, 1923). See also Kuno, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 334-343, who quotes ex- 
tensively from many Japanese authors concerning these embassies. 
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TABLE 1 
PERSONNEL OF 1763 EMBASSY 








Ship Captains 

Ship Pilots 

Guides 

Official in charge of gifts to Shogun 
Officials in charge of other gifts and goods 
Assistants in charge of gifts and goods 
Official in charge of horses 
Commissariat Officials 

Artist Trumpeters, six for each envoy 

Doctor, first grade Sword Carriers, two for each envoy and 
Doctors, lower grade one for head Translator 


Musical Directors Handlers of private goods, three for exch 
Musicians envoy 


Military Attachés, two for each envoy and Valets 
one for Document Official Messengers, four for each envoy, two for 


Army Officers for advance guard each Document Official and Translating 
Officers, skilled in archery Official 


Skilled horsemen Messenger boys 


Swordsmen Servants, two each for envoys and first 


Gun-bearing officers grade officials, one each for other rank- 
Beaters of large drums ing officials 


Drum-beaters on horse Sailors 
Signalers Soldiers 
Assistant signalers Butcher 


Official Envoys, Chief Envoy, Auxiliary 
Envoy and Document Official 

Translating Officials, first grade 

Translating Officials, second grade 

Translating Officials, lower rank 

Copyists 

Clerks 

Literary Official 


— 
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2 
2 
4 
6 
3 
6 
2 
2 





of the proceeds of the gifts they received in Japan. The chief envoys were 
each granted bolts of silk, linen and cotton, hats, shoes, furs, forty bushels of 
rice and one hundred taels of silver for other food; the other members of 
the embassy were provisioned in accordance with their rank. 

The Communication Envoy of 1763 left on the third day of the eighth 
month and did not get back to the capital until the eighth day of the seventh 
month, almost a year later. (Actually it was more than a year, since an extra 
month was added to the calendar during the period.) One month was con- 
sumed in the trip from Seoul to Pusan (Fusan), a distance of about 400 miles, 
and another month went by waiting for favorable winds before embarking. 
The ships left Korea on the 10th month, 6th day, stopped in Tsushima for a 
few days and in other islands also en route, but arrived off the coast of Japan 
at Akamaseki (near modern Shimonoseki) 12th month, 27th day, or almost 
three months after leaving Pusan. Continuing by ship through the Inland Sea, 
the Korean Embassy finally arrived at Osaka on the 20th day of the Ist 
month, having come about 1100 miles by water. The cavalcade then pro- 
ceeded overland from a point near Osaka, via Kyoto and Nagoya, to Yedo. A 
month of land travel brought the Koreans to the capital of the Shogun on the 
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16th day of the 2nd month. They had spent over six months to cover the 
2000 miles between Seoul and Tokyo. 

The Communication Envoy was not accredited to the Emperor but to 
the Shogun or Kampaku, as he is most frequently referred to in the Korean 
records. In introducing the subject of the political organization of Japan, the 
official Korean reference work states: “There is an Emperor in Japan but the 
Kampaku and not he rules the country. The Kampaku is not a king but an 
officer with a special title which means “‘light.”” He has at times been called 
King or Great Prince.” ® 

As a general rule the T‘ongsinsa passed through Kyoto where the Em- 
peror lived, and though the chief envoys “dressed in official clothes,” they 
did not stop for an audience. Outside Yedo, a Welcoming Official of high 
rank greeted the Korean embassy and escorted it to the capital of the Kam- 
paku. The Japanese were much admired for the excellent feasts which they 
gave the Koreans, the best of which took place with the Kampaku acting as 
host. He, himself, so it is said, conducted the tea ceremony. 

Afrer the Koreans had reached Japanese soil, they were the guests of the 
Japanese who provided them with their food and other necessities. At five 
places en route, rice was furnished them by the officials of the locality, total- 
ing hundreds of bushels, to which was added quantities of oil, salt, various 
kinds of dried and fresh fish, chickens, eggs, wine, fruit, the list running to32 
items! ® 

The 1763 envoy stayed twenty-four days in the Japanese capital, during 
which time there were many formal presentations and feasts. The diarist 
was much impressed by the splendor of the treatment accorded them, es- 
pecially on the occasion when the Korean king’s letter was delivered to the 
Kampaku. He described the procession to the “‘palace,”’ the lines of soldiers, 
the music and drums, the banners and flags, the entrance through the eight 
gates of the grounds and buildings, and finally the arrival before the Kam- 
paku to whom was presented the message. At the various feasts Korean and 
Japanese officials vied with one another in writing classical poetry. The re- 
corder noted with surprise that the Japanese had considerable literary ability. 

One of the major duties of the Communication Envoy was to present gifts 
to the proper Japanese authorities and to receive in return gifts from them. 
This was a complex problem even though all the items were prescribed in 
advance. There were two sets of gifts: one set was ‘exchanged as a public 

8 T‘ongmun'gwanji, bk. 5, p. 109. 


® Hachaeng ch'ongjae, vols. 1 and 2 passim; similar lists are also contained in T‘ongmun‘gwanji, 
bk. 6, pp. 145-146. 
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present, the envoy acting as intermediary for the Korean Department of 
Rites in delivering goods to a large number of Japanese officials and receiving 
their return gifts; the second set of gifts was exchanged as a personal offering 
between the envoys and the Japanese officials. In addition to this exchange, 
lesser members of the Korean embassy were rewarded individually by the 
Japanese Shogun and a few other Japanese officials. 


TABLE 2 


MAJOR PUBLIC GIFTS EXCHANGED BETWEEN KOREA AND JAPAN, 1763 











Korean Envoy to Shogun Shogun to Korean Envoy 


50 catties ginseng 
160 bolts silk and linen 
15 tiger skins 
20 leopard skins 
30 black squirrel skins 
100 shark skins 
30 rolls colored paper 
2 accoutred horses 
50. colored brush pens 
50 ink stones 
100 catties yellow honey 
10 jugs refined honey 
20 falcons 
20 decorated mats 


pairs of gold inlaid lacquer six-leaf screens 
gold inlaid lacquer tables 

rolls flowered silk 

lacquer saddles decorated with gold inlay 
rolls striped silk pongee 


Korean Envoy to Each of Four High Officials 


2 tiger skins 
25 bolts linen and silk 
flowered mats 
rolls oiled paper 
falcon 


Each of Four Officials to Korean Envoy 


100 pieces silver 
100 bundles raw cotton 


Korean Envoy to Lord of Tsushima 
catties ginseng 
tiger skins 

leopard skins 


Lord of Tsushima to Korean Envoy 


2 gold inlaid lacquer screens 
2 decorated inkstone sets 
2 decorated stationery boxes 


rolls linen and silk 
flowered mats 





Tables 2-4 are compiled from the lists of the 1763 T‘ongsinsa. They are 
not complete, for the detailed public and private gifts exchanged with minor 
Japanese officials are not itemized in detail although they are included in the 
totals presented in Table 4."° 

10 Hachaeng ch'ongjac, vol. 1. A partial list of gifts exchanged between the Shogun and the 


Korean envoy in 1719, 1748, and 1811, taken from Japanese records, is given by Kuno, op. cit., 
vol. 2, pp. 339-341. The lists he presents do not include the gifts granted to Japanese officials 
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TABLE 3 


MAJOR PRIVATE GIFTS EXCHANGED BETWEEN KOREAN AND JAPANESE OFFICIALS, 1763 








Envoys to Shogun Shogun to Envoys 


10 catties ginseng 1500 pieces silver 


5 
10 


tiger skins 900 bundles raw cotton 
bolts white linen 


Envoys to Each of Four Japanese Officials Each of Four Officials to Envoys 


10 

3 
10 
20 


rolls silk 100 pieces silver 
rolls colored paper 


inkstones 
brushes and a variety of medicinal herbs 
and other articles 





TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF ALL PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GIFTS EXCHANGED, 1763 








42 
40 
32 


46 

2 
103 
1096 
701 
150 
44 
837 


Koreans to Japanese Japanese to Koreans 


catties ginseng 2840 pieces silver (12,212 oz.) 

bolts white linen 300 rolls silk pongee 

bolts white silk 209 bolts of various types of decorated silk 
bolts linen and silk 1430 bundles raw cotton 

tiger skins 33 pairs gold inlaid lacquer screens 
leopard skins 20 gold inlaid lacquer saddles 

black squirrel skins 1350 rolls various paper 


shark skins 5000 rolls colored paper 
falcons 


ey Numerous special items, such as copper articles, 
estennt Genel ene decorated boxes, mirrors, umbrellas, porce- 
yellow brushes lain, dyes, pepper, etc. 

inkstones and inksticks 

rolls colored paper 

peacock fans 

flat fans 


Miscellaneous paper, oiled paper, cotton, rice, 
fish, fruit, medicinal products, etc. 





In 1786 a new Shogun came into power and the question of despatching an 
envoy to Yedo was raised. The Japanese requested that the formalities be 
postponed for the time being because of famine in Japan and the Korean gov- 
ernment consented. A few years later, however, the Japanese reopened the 
question through the Lord of Tsushima, but it took five years (1805 to 
1810) to come to an agreement. During those negotiations certain Korean of- 
ficials were publicly executed for accepting Japanese bribes, envoys from the 
Lord of Tsushima were kept waiting in Pusan for as long as three years for 
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replies to communications, and the Korean government sent a stream of 
blunt messages to the Japanese envoys objecting to the irregularity of their 
conduct and proposals. In 1809 a Korean official went to Tsushima and met a 
representative of the Bakufu who gave him a written request from the Shogun 
stating that “‘the Kampaku desires the Korean T‘ongsinsa to come to Tsushima 
instead of to Yedo.”# 

In the end a protocol of twenty-six articles was drawn up providing for the 
reception of a Communication Envoy in Tsushima instead of Yedo by six 
ranking representatives of the Shogun. The embassy was to number no more 
than 350 persons instead of the 500 previously sent to Yedo and the personal 
gifts were to be dispensed with. In 1811 the Communication Envoy went to 
Tsushima under the provisions of the protocol.” 

When the Shogun died in 1837 and his successor was inaugurated, steps 
were again taken for the despatch of a Communication Envoy. But again at 
this time, as before, a dispute arose as to whether the envoy should go to Yedo 
or to Tsushima. In 1841, according to protocol, the official envoy whose 
duty it was to ask for the sending of a Communication Envoy, arrived in 
Pusan, requesting that the precedent of the 1811 envoy be followed. A Wel- 
coming Official was forthwith sent to Pusan, as custom prescribed, to ex- 
change gifts and ceremonies with the Japanese envoy, but the Korean govern- 
ment in due course decided not to accede to the Japanese request but sug- 
gested that the earlier forms be followed, i.e. that the Korean embassy go to 
Yedo. The Prime Minister, whose memorial was acted upon, stated that the 
T‘ongsinsa of 1811 had gone to Tsushima “because of temporary expedi- 
ency, agreed to by Korea because Tsushima had begged for the concession 
for ten years. This course was not in keeping with the treaty relations of two 
hundred years, and now it should be decided to return to the former custom. 
The present request of Tsushima is not proper, nor is it in the spirit of friend- 
ship and sincerity.’”" 


The Korean records are silent as to the matter until 1844, three years 





other than the Shogun. T“ongmun'gwanji, bk. 6, p. 138 ff. itemizes in detail all of the gifts which 
Korea sent to Japan in each of the embassies, 1606-1763, but includes only a partial list of the 
gifts received. 

1 Sunjo sillok, vol. 12, p. 40b (Western year 1809; Eastern 8th month, 27th day). Hereafter 
cited as 12: 40b (1809, 8/27). 

2 The Sunjo sillok, vols. 7-14 (1805-1811), has numerous references to the negotiations and 
to the embassy which was despatched. It also contains many of the documents and memorials 
concerned. The protocol of 1810 is to be found in Sunjo sillok, 13:45b (1810, 11/11), and the 
report of the 1811 envoy when he returned, ibid., 14:50b (1811, 7/26). 


13 Chésen shi, series 6, vol. 3, p. 18 (Western year 1841; Eastern 6th month, 10th day). Hereafter 
cited 6, 3: 18 (1841, 6/10). 
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later, when the Lord of Tsushima forwarded the request of the Shogun that 
in 1846 a Communication Envoy be sent, not to Yedo, but to Osaka, there 
to engage in the ceremonial exchanges as prescribed.’ The Prime Minister, 
in reporting this request, memorialized the king that it should be accepted 
inasmuch as the long journey to Yedo was extremely difficult. Apparently 
the way was cleared for the resumption of the ancient practice. 

When the time came, however, the Lord of Tsushima asked that the 
keeper of the Pusan Depot, a minor Japanese official, be permitted to make 
arrangements for the time, place and ceremonies of the Communication En- 
voy. The Korean government refused to deal with that official, and accused 
the Japanese of acting in a barbaric manner, since no communication of the 
nature involved should be received from the Lord of Tsushima except through 
a special envoy sent for the purpose.’ 

Occupied with the quibble over proper credentials, Korea and Japan got 
no further with plans for despatching a Communication Envoy to Osaka, al- 
though in 1855 the Korean government decided to open discussions with the 
Pusan Depot Keeper looking toward the revision of relations—the Com- 
munication Envoy should go to Tsushima instead of Yedo every five years 
instead of irregularly when a new Shogun came to power.'* The plan did 
not materialize, however, apparently on account of the great changes which 
had occurred with the opening of Japan by Commodore Perry and because of 
the rapid succession of Shoguns after 1853. In 1864, when the Shogunate was 
rapidly reaching its end, it was decided to postpone the despatch of an envoy 
until 1876,’ but by that time the old precedents were no longer applicable 
and the envoy who went to Japan in that year went in consequence of a com- 
pletely new treaty. 

Although the Tokugawa Shogunate received several Korean embassies in 
Yedo, the Korean court refused to allow Japanese missions to come beyond 
Pusan upon the resumption of relations after the Hideyoshi invasion. During 
the early Yi dynasty, the Ashikaga Shogunate had sent regular envoys to 
Korea where they performed certain ceremonial obligations and engaged 
in trade. Envoys from the Shogun and from other Japanese nobility arrived 
annually, were greeted in the port of entry by a special Welcoming Official 
sent from Seoul and were escorted to the capital to be entertained and re- 
ceived in audience by the king. An official of the third grade was sent to meet 


14 [bid., 6, 3:94 (1844, 9/7). 
16 [bid., 6, 3:180 (1847, 7/5). 
16 [bid., 6, 3:435 (1855, 1/10). 
17 [bid., 6, 4:16 (1864, 3/17). 
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an envoy from the Kampaku, states the Korean account, whereas only an 
interpreter was sent to greet envoys from the other Japanese lords.'*® 

Three ports in Korea were open at that time to trade with the Japanese, 
Chep'o (Ungch‘in), Pusanp'o (Pusan) and Yémp‘o (Ulsan). In the early 
fifteenth century large colonies of Japanese were allowed to settle in these 
places, but in 1511 serious rioting and insurrection led the Korean govern- 
ment to close the settlements, force the Japanese to leave, and burn their 
houses. In 1573 the port near Pusan was again opened after the Japanese had 
apologized.?® 

When Iyeyasu sought to renew friendly relations with Korea, he hoped 
to send envoys again to the Korean court. The new treaty, called by the 
Koreans the Kiyu Sinjéng Yakcho CWI (New Model Treaty of 
1609), specifically disallowed that practice. Henceforth the Shogun was 
obliged to conduct all relations with Korea through the Lord of Tsushima 
except for the Communication Envoy .?° 


THE EXCHANGE OF ENVOYS WITH TSUSHIMA 


Tsushima was originally a Korean possession, according to Korean rec- 
ords, and the Kyorinji states that in 687 A.D. the Japanese first took the is- 
lands away from the Korean kingdom of Silla.24 , The account goes on to say 


that the soil of the island was bad and the destitute population sold fish and 
salt for a living. 

Before the Hideyoshi invasion the relationship between Korea and Tsu- 
shima had been almost entirely one-sided, that is, Tsushima had sent envoys 
and ships to Korea, but Korea had rarely if ever sent any representatives to 
Tsushima. When lIyeyasu attempted to reopen relations with Korea, how- 
ever, the Tsushima lord was selected as the go-between and he became inter- 
ested in welcoming Korea envoys on behalf of the Shogun as well as on his 
own account. In 1606 the Korean government sent the Head of the Japanese 
Interpreters with a mission to Tsushima to communicate with the lord of 
that island concerning the requests of Iyeyasu.” The next such mission was 
sent in 1632 to enquire concerning the trade difficulties which had arisen, 
and from then on the Korean government continued to send envoys to Tsu- 
shima for special purposes. 


18 T‘ongmun'gwanji, bk. 5, pp. 109-110, gives the names of the other Japanese nobles and a 
considerable account of the ceremonies performed. 

19 Tbid., bk. 5, pp. 123-124. 

20 T*ongmun'gwanji, bk. 5, pp. 110-111, 129-130; Munhin pigo, bk. 178, p. 17b. This treaty 
is discussed more fully in the following pages. 

*\ Kyorinji, bk. 3, p. 300; see also T‘ongmun‘gwanji, bk. 5, p. 110. 

22 T‘ongmun' gwanji, bk. 6, p. 152. 
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The envoy sent to Tsushima was at first called the Munwigwam (En- 
voy of Inquiry and Comfort).* He is also referred to in the documents as 
the Tohae Yokkwan EWEF#'E (Crossing the Sea Interpreter), or even the 
T‘ongsinsa, the common title of the envoy to Yedo. 

The Treaty of 1609 did not mention the envoys to Tsushima, but an agree- 
ment of 1636 provided rather definite regulations concerning their composi- 
tion. There was no stipulation concerning the frequency of the visits, how- 
ever, this being left up to the wishes of both governments. Judging from the 
records it appears that one such envoy went about every ten years. The fre- 
quency of the visit was determined in part by the length of the Lord’s rule, 
since it became customary to send a Munwigwan each time the Lord changed. 
At other times the Lord requested that an envoy be sent to celebrate some 
event of importance, or the Korean court decided to send him to investigate 
conditions in the island or to discuss revisions in the trade regulations. 

The Munwigwan’s entourage consisted of some one hundred persons in 
all. There were a chief and assistant envoy accompanied by ten military off- 
cers, each of whom was allowed two assistants. Forty other members of 
the party included clerks, overseers, slaves, boys, musicians, and drum 
beaters; thirty common soldiers were included in addition. The group em- 
barked in two ships and went from Pusan directly to the capital of Tsushima, 
where, after being feted, they delivered their communication, exchanged their 
gifts and then departed for home. 

The Home Department of the Korean government provisioned the officials 
and granted them private gifts for accomplishing the difficult task. The head 
envoy received thirty bolts of various kinds of cloth, ten bags of rice, five 
catties of ginseng, four tiger skins, three falcons, oil and flowered mats. 
Food was provided for the entire group while enroute, but the Tsushima 
officials took care of their needs while on the island. 

When delivering the official letter to the Lord of Tsushima the Korean en- 
voy presented gifts which included five catties of ginseng, three tiger skins, 
three leopard skins, thirty rolls of silk and linen, thirty rolls of cotton cloth, 
ten flowered mats and miscellaneous other items. Similar goods were pre- 
sented to the Shogun’s representative if he were present and also as personal 
gifts to the Lord himself. The envoy who went to mourn the death of a Lord 
gave as a special gift, fifty incense sticks, perfume, a pair of fine candelabra, 
one hundred candles and ten bolts of silk. In return the Korean envoy was 
given as a public gift one screen, ten catties of a rare medicinal herb and a few 

* Within the Korean government itself, there was an official known as a Munwigwan whose 


duty it was to visit provincial areas on behalf of the court to “‘comfort”’ the people when there 
was a disturbance and to inquire into their grievances. For characters see note 6 p. 310. 
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other articles. The envoy was personally presented one hundred pieces of 
silver and two red fox furs, while the lesser officials received other goods in 
varying amounts. 

Long before the Hideyoshi invasion it had become customary for the 
hereditary ruler of Tsushima to send twenty-five ships annually to Korea, 
carrying products to exchange for grain and wood. The Lord of Tsushima 
had had closer contact with Korea than any of the other Japanese officials 
who had had relations with the peninsula in earlier years. In 1443 the num- 
ber of ships had been increased from twenty-five to fifty, with additional 
ships permitted when the occasion demanded. In 1512 the number was re- 
duced to twenty-five again. Rice and beans were exchanged for Tsushima 
salt and fish. The men of the island, however, began bringing other goods, 
such as copper, lead, pepper and alum, from the mainland of Japan for trade 
in Korea, and by the Treaty of 1609, which was supported by later regula- 
tions, they were able to establish a monopoly of trade between the peninsula 
and the island empire. 

Although ceremonial observances were not wholly dispensed with in this 
relationship between Korea and Tsushima, they played a secondary role to 
trade and commerce. As has been noted above, a ceremonial relationship was 
considered a sine qua non of trade. Therefore every shipload of metal and 
wood which was brought from Tsushima to Korea had to be accompanied by 
an official envoy who was obliged to present his letter of credence and ex- 
change specified gifts with an official of the Korean court as a token of the 
ceremonial relationship. 

The Treaty of 1609 laid down the rules of this exchange of goods and gifts 
and the form of ceremonies to be performed. Three types of annual envoys 
came to Korea from Tsushima: (1) T‘ksongsa ##3&48% (Special Envoys) ; (2) 
Sudosé-son 52 #M¥- (Ships from [Japanese officials] Granted Seals); (3) 
Sujik-sén S2¥RHS (Ships from [Japanese officers] Granted Titles).% There 
were also Ch‘awae 724% (Japanese Messengers) sent to Korea from time to 
time for particular purposes, but these officials were not mentioned in the 
Treaty of 1609. The T‘iksongsa represented the Lord of Tsushima, the 

24 The T‘iiksongsa are also called the Toju Songsa (Envoys of the Island Lord); the Sudosd-sin 
were accompanied by Songsa (Envoys), bearing the name of their respective lords. The Lord of 
Tsushima himself was one of the Japanese officials granted a seal by the Korean Government, 
there being six in all. The granting of a seal placed these Japanese in a semi-tributary relationship 
to the Korean court, but allowed them to engage in trade with Korea. The Titled Officers were re- 
warded because of services they had rendered Korea at the time of the Hideyoshi invasion. T‘ong- 
mun‘ gwanji, bk. 5, pp. 111, 114-116. For a study of the origins of the seal-granting, see Nakamura 


Eiko Ha Fy SB FH “Sensho ju-tosho jin ko” HEAISS HBF AZ [A study of the persons who re- 
ceived seals in the early Yi dynasty], Seikya#| gakusd (Seoul, 1932), vol. 7, pp. 79-100, and vol. 8, 
pp. 88-123. 
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Sudosd-sén were sent by five other Japanese nobles who had been granted 
seals by the Korean court, and the Sujik-sén came from still other Japanese 


officers of lesser rank who had been especially rewarded by the Korean king 
with military honors. 


Before the opening of the nineteenth century the Lord of Tsushima had 
been able to gain for himself the trading privileges granted by the Treaty of 
1609 to the Seal Officials and Titled Officers.2® Thus Tsushima monopolized 
all Japanese trade with Korea. 

The Ch‘awae (Japanese Messengers), who were not mentioned in the 1609 
agreement, apparently were sent by the Lord of Tsushima for special pur- 
poses very soon after that agreement was made and in time came to be recog- 
nized as legitimate emissaries. They followed the normal pattern by bring- 


ing gifts and engaging in ceremonies. In all there were fourteen types of 
Japanese Messengers, listed as follows: 


Reporting the death of the Shogun. 

Reporting the accession of a new Shogun. 

Reporting the accession of a new Lord of Tsushima. 

Requesting the change of the seal. 

Asking for the despatch of a T‘ongsinsa (Communication Envoy) to Japan. 
Coming to accompany the T‘ongsinsa back to Japan. 

. Bringing the T‘ongsinsa back to Korea. 

Taking back Japanese sailors shipwrecked in Korea. 

Reporting the death of the Lord of Tsushima. 

Reporting the return of the Lord of Tsushima from his triennial mission to 
Yedo. 

. Mourning the death of a Korean royal personage. 

. Celebrating the accession of a new Korean king. 

. Coming to accompany the Munwigwan back to Tsushima. 

. Negotiating public matters. 


1. 
y 2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 

8. 
9. 
0. 


There were still other Japanese officials who came to Korea to carry out 
duties in connection with the management of the Japanese Depot in Pusan. 
These officials were placed in the same category as the Japanese Messengers, 
though not bearing that title. They were: (1) the Kwansu f&** (Keeper of 
the Depot); (2) the trade supervisor; (3) the depot police chief; (4) literary 
official; (5) negotiator; (6) captain of the “flying ship which sailed regularly 
back and forth from Pusan to Tsushima.”* 

The bulk of the business transacted between the Koreans and the Tsu- 
shima Japanese was performed through the medium of the T“iiksongsa (Spe- 


*5 The names ‘‘Seal Ships” and “Title Ships’’ were still used in the nineteenth century. 
26 T‘ongmun' gwanji, bk. $, pp. 118-123, contains detailed information concerning the com- 
position, gifts, and other aspects, of all Japanese Messengers and six additional representatives. 
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cial Envoys) who came annually from the island to Pusan. They were re- 
ferred to as the First, Second and Third T‘zksongsa. All three were of almost 
equal importance. They were responsible for the conveyance to Korea of 
the fleet of ships which brought trading goods as specified in the Treaty of 
1609. This fleet consisted of twenty ships: six large, seven middle-sized and 
seven small ships. They did not all come in one convoy but at intervals which 
varied from time to time. According to the Treaty of 1609 the three envoys 
were to arrive at spaced intervals, each accompanying a portion of the trading 
fleet, but this practice was discontinued and all of them came together under 
a 1635 revision of the treaty. (The Koreans were then obliged to send one wel- 
coming official only to greet all three.) 

The T‘ziksongsa brought with them formal letters to the Korean Depart- 
ment of Rites (not to the Korean king), and were welcomed in special cere- 
monies by a Korean official called a Chobwigwan #2’ (Receiving and 
Comforting Official), sent down from the capital for the purpose. After ex- 
changing the official gifts, the Special Envoys spent their time in conducting 
the formal governmental trade and supervising the private trade as well.?’ 

Each of the Special Envoys was accompanied by twelve officers with as- 
signed duties, such as supervision of gifts and goods, command of the ships, 
interpreters and clerks. Ninety other Japanese merchants and sailors arrived 
with the first envoy and seventy each with the other two. They stayed in 
the Pusan Depot for 110 days in addition to five days taken up with cere- 
monies and feasting. All of the food of the envoys and their entourage was 
provided by the Korean government, the customary practice for all such 
relations.?® The feasts of welcome were elaborate affairs held in decorated 
halls where the officials were entertained and served by dancing girls. The 
food for the feasts included wine, bread, vinegar, rice, beans, lentils, wheat 
flour, bean flour, yeast, oil, honey, condiments, salt, mustard, ginger, ju- 
jubes, dried persimmons, pine-nuts, walnuts, hazel nuts, pomegranates, 
mushrooms, fresh pork, dried beef, pheasants, chickens, eggs, fish, beche-du- 
mer, clams, cuttlefish, sole, cod, herring, and dried fish. 

Each of the Special Envoys presented the gifts listed below, termed 
Chinsang i# |. (Offerings) ,?° to the welcoming official when they delivered 
their formal messages, and received gifts in return. 


27 The subject of trade between Korea and Tsushima is only touched upon incidentally in 
this study of the exchange of envoys. 

28 Itemized requisitions to cover the needs of the Japanese, tabulated as daily allotment per 
person, may be found in T‘ongmun'gwanji, bk. 5, pp. 111-113. 

2® This term generally applies to gifts given to royalty by subjects and is frequently used in 
Korean records to refer to articles sent by country officials to the palace as special contributions. 
It is a further indication that the Lord of Tsushima was considered a tributary of Korea. 
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Gifts Presented by Each of Three Special Envoys 


2 catties cinnabar 
500 catties black pepper 
700 catties dyewood 
300 catties alum 

1 decorated ink-stone box 


Gifts Received by Each of Special Envoys 
3 catties ginseng 3 falcons 
2 tiger skins 10 flowered mats 
3 leopard skins 3 rolls oiled paper 
15 bolts white silk, linen and grass cloth 30 ink sticks 
10 bolts white cotton 


In a further formal ceremony, the Japanese “begged” the Koreans to grant 
them additional gifts, and were presented extra presents. 


Extra Gifts Received by Special Envoys 


2 catties ginseng 6 each knives, ink stones and pitchers for ink 
35 brush and ink sets 2 measures honey, oil, and special medi- 
6 falcons cines 

6 flowered mats 6 bundles dried tiger meat and a variety of 


10 rolls white paper other medicinal products 
11 combs 


The remaining seventeen ships from Tsushima followed in the wake of 
the ships of the three Special Envoys. The first four of these brought sec- 


ondary envoys who were called the “chief officials of the first, second, third 
and fourth annually sent ships.’’ These envoys and their retinue were allowed 
to remain only 85 days in the Pusan Depot plus two days for feasting. The 
first of these was accompanied by four assistants and fifty-five other Japanese 
and exchanged gifts with the Korean officials which were almost identical 
with those of the Special Envoys. The chief officials of the second, third and 
fourth ships each had one assistant and forty attendants and gave a gift of 
thirty catties of dyewood in exchange for one falcon. Six of the remaining 
ships carried thirty men and cargo, while the smallest ships, seven in all, car- 
ried only twenty men each and a smaller quantity of cargo. 

The second class of annual envoys sent to Korea were those who brought 
the Sudosd-sdn or Ships from Japanese Officials Granted Seals. These were 
less significant than the foregoing Special Envoys. The Lord of Tsushima 
himself was a Seal Official, which entitled him to send a supplementary envoy 
to trade in Korea called the Put'iiksongsa (Supplementary Special Envoy). 
That envoy arrived in Pusan each year with two ships, ten assistants and 
ninety other men. He stayed 110 days in Pusan engaged in trade, and he 
gave to the Korean government 400 catties of pepper and 1000 catties of 
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dyewood, receiving in return ginseng, falcons, brushes and ink, tiger and 
leopard skins, silk, linen, grass cloth, cotton cloth and flowered mats. 

The other “Seal Ships,” of which there were five according to the Treaty 
of 1609, each brought about fifty men and about the same sort of presents. 
During the seventeenth century, three of the five officials discontinued send- 
ing ships to Korea and the rights and privileges of the remaining two were 
transferred to the Lord of Tsushima at his request. 

The “Title Ships,” of which there were also five, were smaller in size and 
brought 1000 catties of black pepper as a gift to Korea. During the seven- 
teenth century, the rights and privileges of each of these Japanese officers 
were transferred to the Lord of Tsushima one after another at his request. In 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, therefore, Tsushima had obtained a 
complete monopoly of Japanese trade with Korea. 

A compilation of the total number of Japanese who came annually on the 
various ships to Pusan, as presented with other data in Table 5, shows that 
there were well over a thousand visitors including officials, merchants, serv- 
ants and sailors. In provisioning this army of aliens the Korean government 
was faced with considerable expendituie, amounting to the equivalent of 
over 3000 bags of rice per year. But the evident profits derived from the 
trade and the exchange of gifts no doubt repaid the Korean government for its 
expenses. 

The Ch‘awae or Japanese Messengers, of which there were fourteen types 
as mentioned above, brought a variety of gifts and the size of their embassies 
varied considerably. One of the largest type, which announced the death 
of a Lord of Tsushima, was called the Toju-Kobu Ch'awae BEGREE 
and brought eight assistants and forty men in his ship. He presented 500 
pieces of silver, a pair'of gold decorated screens, two inlaid letter boxes, and 
two decorated ink cases; he received 50 catties of ginseng, one hundred bolts 
each of silk and linen, 20 bolts of hempen cloth, 500 bolts of cotton cloth, 200 
brush pens and ink stones, 50 flowered mats, and 30 rolls of oiled paper. As 
personal gifts this envoy and his assistants also received a number of bolts 
of cloth, brushes, ink, oiled paper and mats. 

Another typical Japanese Messenger was the Chinha Ch'awae RR2=E 
(Congratulatory Messenger) who came to celebrate the accession of a new 
Korean king. He brought two ships carrying 22 officials and 80 men and pre- 
sented one gold inlaid screen, two ape skins, five otter skins, one decorated 
bookcase, fifty fans, thirty catties of honey, 200 dried eels, 200 catties of 
pepper, 3 catties of cinnabar, one ink set, two kettles, one mirror, one 
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TABLE 5 


GIFTS EXCHANGED WITH ANNUAL ENVOYS FROM TSUSHIMA 








Envoys 


Provisions 
Ships Personnel (in rice bags) 
. Three Special Envoys 3 269 1196 
. Envoy with Ist Ship 60 142 
with 2nd, 3rd, 4th 126 261 
with 6 medium ships 180 306 
with 7 smallest 140 180 
. Supplementary Envoy 100 428 
. Two Other Seal Envoys 100 500 
Three Title Envoys 150 255 


— —— —_—_— 


Total 27 1125 3268 


on oawmn hh wn = 


Gifts Received by Koreans 


Cinnabar Pepper Dyewood Alum 
catties _Catties catties catties Miscellaneous 

. Special Envoys 6 1500 2100 900 Ink stone boxes 
. Envoy, Ist Ship 500 700 300 Paper 
Envoy, 2nd, 3rd, 4th —_ 90 _ — 

with 6 ships _ 180 _ — 

with 7 ships — 210 _ — 
. Supplementary 400 1000 — —- 
. Two Seal Envoys 700 1000 200 Screens, mirror 
. Three Title Envoys 1000 _ — _— 


Total 4100 5280 1400 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6 
7 
8 


Gifts Given by Koreans 


Ginseng Tiger Leopard Silks, etc. Cotton 
catties skins skins Falcons bolts bolts Mats 
15 27 45 30 48 
13 10 5 


ey ae ee Ne 





Total 34 





The above table is compiled from several sources. 


letter box and 500 rolls of striped paper. He received ten catties of ginseng, 
five tiger skins, five leopard skins, thirty bolts each of silk, linen and hempen 
cloth, 100 bolts of cotton cloth, thirty flowered mats, ten rolls of oiled paper, 
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100 brush pens and ink stones, plus personal gifts of cloth, mats and oiled 
paper. 

An examination of the practice of exchanging envoys between Japan and 
Korea during the Tokugawa period belies to a great extent the popular notion 
that Japan was completely secluded or that Korea was entirely a hermit. The 
contact between Japan and Korea was continuous and not small, a channel 
through which there was considerable exchange of information and know]l- 
edge as well as goods. Even though the intercourse was largely conducted 
between Tsushima and Pusan officials, it was undoubtedly carried on with 
the full approval and support of the respective home governments, whose rep- 
resentatives played a conspicuous part in many ceremonies. 

The position of the Lord of Tsushima between Korea and Japan was 
somewhat anomolous. On the one hand he owed allegiance to the Shogun 
and made his triennial visit to Yedo to live up to his obligations as a daimyo. 
On the other hand he sent annual envoys to Korea, from whose king he re- 
ceived a seal of office, and thus placed his island in a semi-tributary position 
to Korea. This strange dual relationship does not appear to have been con- 
sidered inconsistent with the Oriental scheme of things, however, even 
though it could hardly have existed within the framework of Western inter- 


national practice. The relationship, however, provides another example of 
the incompatibility between Eastern and Western concepts of international 
law at that time, an incompatibility which was particularly noticeable in the 
tributary relationship between Korea and China. 
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vAN COMPARED with some other countries of the world, Korea is a well 
mapped land. This brief review lists some of the major maps and sets 
of maps of the peninsula which are useful to those interested in Korea. 

Old Korean maps. Korean scholars for their use in studies of Chinese and 
Korean literature and for their administrative work if they were chosen for 
government posts prepared small hand atlases. Some of these atlases have 
been collected by Western scholars and copies are found in the Library of 
Congress, American Geographical Society Library, New York Public Li- 
brary and a number of other map collections. These atlases are usually made 
up of maps of the world, China, Korea, the eight provinces of Korea, Japan 
and the Loo Choo Islands. They are hand drawn and copied from some proto- 
type. On their margins or on the reverse side of each map are brief gazetteers 
or comments. A description of the China-centered world map was given by 
Homer B. Hulburt, “An ancient map of the world,” Bulletin of the American 
geographical society, 36 (1904), 600-05. The atlas was described and repro- 
duced in part by H. Cordier in Description d’un atlas Sino-Coréen. Manuscript 
du British Museum (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1896). A Japanese, Otani, pre- 
pared a 37 page catalogue of old Korean maps which was published by the 
Keijo Imperial University, Seoul, in 1933, but a copy of this has not been 
found in American libraries. 

Korean scholars also prepared county gazetteers after the Chinese pattern. 
Many of these contain manuscript maps. Homer B. Hulburt described in 
“An ancient gazetteer of Korea,” The Korean repository, 4 (1897), 407-16, 
one of the most famous of these, the Yo-ji-song-nam, which was prepared in 
1451-1500 and gives a minute description of each of the 369 counties of that 
day. 

Old European maps of Korea. The fascinating field of medieval cartography 
of Korea has not been fully explored. The change of Korea from a mere place 
name on the fringe of China to an island and then to a crude peninsula shows 
how knowledge of the land trickled back to Europe. A good article, though 
based on an insufficient collection of medieval maps, was written by Auguste 
Pawlowski, “Historique de la connaissance de la Corée, d’aprés la cartogra- 
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phie,” Bulletin de la société de géographie de Rochefort, vol. 26, pp. 216-25. 
Some of the major American collections of medieval maps such as those at 
Harvard, the American Geographical Society, the New York Public Li- 
brary and the Library of Congress are fruitful fields for research along these 
lines. 

Large scale European and American maps of Korea. With the opening of 
Korea to foreign contacts and especially with the Sino-Japanese and Russo- 
Japanese wars fought in part on Korean soil, numerous maps of Korea were 
prepared for popular usage in western lands. These maps are at a large scale 
and are usually copies of Russian or Japanese maps. One of the common 
faults of these maps is the weird mixing of Korean, Japanese and Chinese 
romanizations for place names and the addition of obscure names given by 
British, French and American surveying parties to coastal points. No attempt 
is made here to list these maps, although large numbers clutter the major 
United States map collections. 

There are numerous large scale maps which include Korea with Japan or 
other Far Eastern lands. One of the best of these is the Map or JAPAN AND 
ADJACENT REGIONS, published by the Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai (The Society 
for International Cultural Relations) , Tokyo, 1937, at a scale of 1:2,000,000. 


This shows relief by shades of brown and green and shows many cultural 
features. 


Under a plan of international cooperation, the Japanese Land Survey De- 
partment published a series of 1:1,000,000 maps of the Japanese Empire. 
Three sheets covering parts of Korea were published in 1934: Ryozyun 
(NJ51), Kerzyo (NJ52), and Nacasakt (NI52). These maps are in English 
with the place names mainly Japanese romanizations. They show relief by 
shades of green and brown and water bodies in blue. The political boundaries 
and major roads, railroads and cities are also shown. 

Japanese maps of Korea. The Japanese during their period of control over 
Korea thoroughly mapped the land. There were numerous single-sheet maps 
of Korea prepared in Japanese at various scales. One of the most accurate 
of these was published by the Government-General of Chosen at a scale of 
1:1,500,000. This shows the relief in light grey shading, water bodies in 
blue, roads in red, and place names, railroads, provincial and district bounda- 
ries and other cultural features in black. This map was the base for the Map 
oF Korea (Cuosen) published with the Place name index for Korea (Chosen) 
by the Army Map Service, Washington, November, 1943, which gave the 
place names according to Japanese romanization. The Japanese published 
sets of maps of Korea at different scales. The basic surveying for these was 
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done during the first World War, although subsequent revised editions of 
the maps were published. Dr. Robert B. Hall of the University of Michigan 
has one of the best collections of these Japanese maps available in the 
United States. There are other sets in Washington, but access to them is 
difficult. 

The basic series of maps of Korea is at a scale of 1:50,000. The sheets are 
15 minutes of longitude by 10 minutes of latitude. Water is shown in blue 
and the rest of the map is in black. Relief is shown by contour lines at an in- 
terval of 20 meters. Fifteen types of roads and railroads, four types of politi- 
cal boundaries, 64 different cultural symbols and fifteen symbols for land uti- 
lization give complete coverage of the man-made features on the terrain. 
Place names are in Japanese characters with occasional katakana for Korean 
village names. Seven hundred twenty-three sheets were published; other sheets 
for the military zones were either highly generalized or not circulated. 

Another series at 1:200,000 has 65 sheets covering Korea. The sheets are 
1 degree of longitude by 40 minutes of latitude. They do not have so much 
detail as the 1:50,000 maps and use grey contour lines or green shading for 
relief and red, in addition to black, for roads and other cultural features. 

A series of maps of each of the thirteen provinces was prepared at the 
scale of 1:500,000. These are in four colors with grey contour lines at an 
interval of 100 meters. They are not bounded by set parallels and meridians 
and therefore overlap with one another. 

The Japanese Land Survey prepared a series of maps of Manchuria which 
were published in 1936. These are at the scale of 1:500,000. The south- 
ern fringe gives good coverage to northern Korea. They have 100 meter 
contour lines in brown, water in blue, and numerous cultural features and 
place names in black. 

A set of 98 maps of the environs of ten major cities of Korea were pub- 
lished in 1913-1916 at a scale of 1:25,000. These are 7 minutes of longitude 
by 5 minutes of latitude. They have the same detail as the 1:50,000 with a 
contour interval of 10 meters. 

Another series of city maps was published at a scale of 1:10,000 in 4 
colors. Seoul covers four sheets and Pyongyang (Heijo), two sheets. Thirty- 
nine other cities are on single sheets. Some of the maps have contour inter- 
vals of 5 meters and others use green shading for relief. The detail of culture 
is well done, although many of the maps are now out of date. 

Nine land utilization and forest cover maps of Korea were prepared in 
1914 by the Government-General of Chosen at a scale of 1:500,000. They 
use various symbols to show types and ownership of forests and were pre- 
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pared at the time when the Japanese took over the Korean royal forests. This 
series is available at the University of Chicago. 

There are numerous geologic maps of all of Korea and geologic atlases for 
specific localities. Maps showing the distribution of population, of arable 
land of different types, and of forest, agricultural and mineral products were 
prepared by different bureaus of the Government-General of Chosen. Japa- 
nese geographical and other publications also have numerous maps of dif- 
ferent phases or parts of Korea. 

War-time maps of Korea. Using the Japanese maps as bases and adding 
more recent material, the United States Army Map Service and other United 
States government agencies prepared numerous maps of Korea during the 
recent war years. Many of these are still classified and are not available for 
general circulation. An Army Map Service series of 44 maps is at a scale of 
1:250,000 (AMS L 551). They show relief by contour lines and use color for 
different features. The place names are in Korean romanization with alter- 
nate Japanese romanization for important places. Some of the Manchurian 
series at a scale of 1:500,000 (AMS L 401) overlap in the border areas. A 
very helpful Gazetteer to maps of Korea (War Department, Army Map Serv- 
ice, September, 1944) lists the names on these maps. A series at 1:50,000 
was also started, and many reprints with romanized place name overprints 
of the Japanese 1:50,000 maps were also made. With the American occupa- 
tion of southern Korea and Japan there has probably been a considerable 
collection of maps and map data on Korea. It is hoped that this material, as 
well as that already printed, will become available for research workers in this 
country. 

Korean maps of Korea. Most of the cartographic work on Korea was un- 
dertaken by the Japanese. One map, THE STANDARD MAP OF CHOSEN (KorEa) 
was published in different editions in the 1930’s by the Han Yang Products 
Company of Seoul, a Korean concern, at a scale of 1: 1,000,000. This shows 
relief by color layers and has the major transportation facilities, political 
boundaries and cities. On the borders are small-scale insets of the large cities. 
On some editions Korean romanizations are used for some place names. 

The Korean A ffairs Institute, Inc. af Washington, D. C., published a very 
handy Map of Korea in 1945. This is in reality a 24 page atlas, including a gen- 
eral map showing the location of Korea in the Eastern Hemisphere, a map 
of the provinces, a physiographic diagram, an economic map and a series of 
13 sectional maps at a scale of 1: 1,000,000. The place names are indexed by 
Korean romanization. The booklet, a useful tool for research workers, is 


also a very praiseworthy attempt to increase the knowledge of Americans 
concerning Korea. 
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R. HERMANN LAUTENSACH has made an outstanding contribu- 

tion to the study of Korea. Since his publications are mainly in Ger 

man geographical periodicals, they may have escaped the attention of many 
Korean and American scholars. 

Dr. Lautensach is one of the best trained German geographers. His repu- 
tation was established by his classic work on Portugal. He became closely 
associated with German geopoliticians and wrote articles for the Zeitschrift 
fiir geopolitik. He was one of the authors with Haushofer, Obst and Maull of 
the Bausteine zar geopolitik (Berlin: Kurt Vonwinckel Vertag., 1928). 

In 1933 Dr. Lautensach engaged in ten and a half months of field work 
in the Far East, especially Korea. This was sponsored by the Emergency 
Society for German Scientists, and he received cooperation from the Japa- 
nese Government-General and Army in Korea. He travelled 15,000 kilome- 
ters in the peninsula, 9,000 of which was by truck, 1,600 by foot and the 
rest by train and boat. Seoul was his headquarters, and he made special trips 
to Cheju and Ullung Islands, climbed Paektu, Kwanmo, Chiri and other moun- 
tains, and covered the peninsula thoroughly. His special interests were in the 
fields of geomorphology and plant and agricultural geography. He collected 
not only field impressions, but a mass of climatic, economic, and other data 
for subsequent research by himself and his students. 

His publications reveal his fine research ability. Although slightly pro- 
Japanese, they are an important description of different phases of Korean 
geography. He was there before the Japanese clamped down on the gathering 
of data so that he has had much statistical material at his disposal. Lauten- 
sach makes many comparisons between Portugal and Korea, some of which 
are apt in showing the geographical difference on the two sides of the land 
mass of Eurasia. 

The following list of his publications is selected from those available in 
America. There are undoubtedly other important materials still in manv- 
script and in publications which have not reached America. Most of the ref- 
erences listed are found at the Library, American Geographical Society, 
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New York. Some of the articles have been translated or are in the course 


of translation; copies of these rough translations will be deposited in that 
library. 


1. “Hauptergebnisse meiner Koreareise.”” Petermanns mitteilungen, jahrg. 80, heft 6 (1934), 
172-75; heft 7-8 (1934), 213-17; heft 9 (1934), 256-59. In this first article after his 
return, Lautensach gives the high points of his Korean trip. Briefer notes are given in the 
following four references. 
“Forschungsreise durch Korea.” Geographische wechenschrift, jahrg. 2, heft 10 (1934), 237- 
ay 38. 
‘ . “Forschungen in Korea.” Verhandlungen und wissenschaftliche abhandlung des 25. Deutschen 
tribu- geographentages zu Bad Nauheim 22 bis 24 Mai 1934 (1935), 25-40. 
. Ger 4. “Korea.” Der Schweizer geograph, jahrg. 12, heft 4 (1934), 141-42. 
. “Forschungsreise in Korea.” Zeitschrift der gesellschaft fiir erdkunde zu Berlin, heft 9-10(De- 
cember, 1934), 352-59. 
. Maier, H. “‘Lautensachs forschungsreise durch Korea.” Petermanns mitteilungen, jahrg. 80, 
repu- heft 4 (1934), 109. This review by Maier of Lautensach’s trip gives the background and 
major accomplishments. 
losely . “Geopolitische und wehrgeographische eindriicke von einer Ostasienreise.” Zeitschrift fiir 
schrift geopolitik, jahrg. 11 (1934), 99-111. Lautensach spent most of his time in Korea, but also 
llof travelled in Japan, Manchuria, Siberia, North China and Southeast Asia. This article sum- 
vul'O marizes his impressions as a geopolitician, but deals especially with Korea. 

. “Die urlandschaft in Portugal und in Korea, ein vergleich.’’ Comptes rendus du congrés inter- 
national de géographie, Varsovie, 1934, 4 (1938), 161-72. This article, a paper given at the 
Geographical Congress in Warsaw in 1934, is the best example of Lautensach’s comparison 
between Korea and Portugal. In almost every one of his major articles he makes some com- 
parison between the two nations. 

. “Hut und zopf in Korea.”’ Das Schweizer heim (1935), 174-75. Lautensach made these brief 
comments on the antiquated ways in Korea as denoted by the hats and pigtails. 

. “Vierzig Deutsche unter zwanzig millionen Asiaten. Das Deutschum in Korea.’”’ Neueste 
2tg. illustr. tagesztg (Frankfurt a. Main, 1935), no. 107. Lautensach became friendly with the 
handful of Germans in Korea and described their life, especially at the German Benedictine 
monastery near Wonsan. 

. “Eine rauberreise zum weiskopf berg an der koreanischmandschurischen grenze.”’ Die umschau, 
jahrg. 39 (1935), 221-27. During his trip to white-headed Paektu-san on the border be- 
tween Korea and Manchuria, Lautensach was twice attacked by bandit gangs but managed 
to save his notes and other geographic materials. 

. “Quelpart und Dagelet; vergleichende landeskunde zweier koreanischer inseln.”” Wissen- 
schaftliche veriffentlichungen des museums fiir linderkunde zu Leipzig, N. F. 3 (1935), 177- 
206. Rather than write separate articles on Korea’s two major off-shore islands, Cheju 
(Quelpart) and Ullung (Dagelet), Lautensach made a study of their comparative geography. 

. “Zur geographie der kiinstlischen bewasserung in Korea.” Petermanns geographische mitteil- 
ungen, jahrg. 86, heft 9 (Sept., 1940), 289-303. This is a definitive article on the geography 
of irrigation in Korea. It is valuable for its description of paddy field agriculture. Especially 
noteworthy are the three maps. Two are based on data for the small districts of Korea show- 
ing the percentage of irrigated fields to total area and to cultivated area. The third is based 
on the distribution of irrigated land as shown by symbols on the topographic maps of Korea 
(1:50,000). These maps (Tafel 35-37) are at a scale of 1:3,500,000. 

. “Uber den brandrodungsfeldbau in Korea mit bemerkungen zur urlandschaftsforschung.”’ 
Petermanns geographische mitteilungen, jahrg. 87, heft 2 (Feb., 1941), 41-54. Maps. One of 
the most interesting features of Korean geography are the “‘fire-field” folk of the mountain 
areas. These squatters have through decades burned off patches in the forests, planted crops 
for two or three years, and then moved on to new patches. Lautensach’s study of this 
agricultural practice is the first good work done in a European language. 


many 
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15. “Koreas haupstadt und ihre umwelt.’’ Geographische zeitschrift, 46 (1940), 1-17. Lautensach 
made his headquarters in Seoul, and this article is a good study in Korean urban geography, 
discussing the capital and its surrounding region. 

. ““‘Das diamantgebirge in Korea.” Zeitschrift fiir erdkunde, 10 (July, 1942), 442-52. The Kum- 
gang (Diamond) mountains of east-central Korea have been described in numerous travel- 
ogues, but Lautensach gives a more authoritative description of the physical geography and 
unique culture of this resort and religious center. 

. “‘Das japanische bevélkerungselement in Korea.’’ Geographischer anzeiger, 43 (1942), 371-75. 
This short article discusses the distribution of Japanese settlement in Korea and the occupa- 
tions which the Japanese carried on in 1940. : 

. “Korea (1926-36) mit nachtragen aus dlterer zeit.’’ Geographisches jahrbuch, jahrg. 53, halb- 
band 1 (1938), 255-74. Lautensach’s longer articles each have excellent bibliographies cover- 
ing special fields. He presents in this geographic yearbook an excellently selected and care- 
fully annotated bibliography, particularly on the geography of Korea, of publications prior 
to 1936. 

. Schumacher, Gerhard. ‘‘Das klima siidkoreas auf grund der japanisches wetterbeobachtungen 
der jahre 1914 bis 1933.” Aus dem archiv der deutschen seewarte und des marine-observatariums, 
59 (Hamburg, 1939), no. 2. Two of Lautensach’s students at Greifswald prepared thorough 
studies on the climate of Korea, based upon detailed investigation of the influence of the 
cyclonic storms on the climate as revealed in the official weather data. Gerhard Schumacher, 
in the article cited, wrote on southern Korea. E. Trojan was completing a parallel disserta- 


tion on northern Korea at the same time; but whether or not it has been published has not 
been ascertained. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Korea and the old orders in Eastern Asia. By M. Freperick Ne tson. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1945. xvi, 326 p. $3.75. 


Dr. Nelson has presented an excellent and brief political history of Korea 
from early legendary times to the present. He has also interpreted the his- 
torical record in terms of the Confucian system of values and relationships; 
the lack of understanding of this system by Western minds trained in the 
niceties of international law is revealed as one important cause of the con- 
flicts that arose. 

Part I presents a concise statement of the Confucian system and its ap- 
plication in Korean international relationships up to 1866. During this pe- 
riod Korea became an accepted junior partner associated with the Middle 
Kingdom; the Emperor of China was looked upon as the source of justice, 
power, and ethics. This father to son relationship was based upon mutual 
respect and loyalty; when the Ming dynasty was attacked by the Manchus, 
Korea was first invaded and conquered but Korean troops gave little help to 
the conquerors in their campaign in China. After subduing Korea an elder 
brother relationship was established between the Manchus and the Korean 
King; only when the throne of China was formally occupied was the father- 
son relationship re-established with the new dynasty. Then followed almost 
two centuries of peace in which Korea was freed from all external cares. 

Part II covers the period of growing conflicts between East and West 
from 1876 to 1894. During this period Korea was forced to abandon the pol- 
icy of remaining a ‘Hermit Nation” and make treaties with other powers: 
this she did as a sovereign nation acting on the advice of the Emperor of 
China. Japan was supported by the Western powers as a leader in developing 
relationships with Korea. In order to offset growing Japanese influence, 
China exerted her unwritten right as a father to interfere in Korean internal 
affairs and between 1882 and 1885 Chinese advisors were sent to Korea to 
handle the customs and foreign affairs; Chinese troops were also maintained 
to put down any rebellions against this policy. By 1894 China “had attained 
approximately the degree of control which Western States achieved only 
through a protectorate established by treaty” (p. 215). The growing control 
over Korean internal and foreign affairs by China directly conflicted with 
Japan’s interests in expanding her area of trade and sphere of influence; this 
finally led to war in 1894 and, in the Treaty of Shimonoseki (1895), China 
renounced all claim to superiority and interest in Korea. 

The relationship between Korea, Japan, Russia, and other powers from 
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1895 to the present time is discussed in Part III. Following the defeat of 
China by Japan, Korea was established as a fully sovereign nation and Japan 
pressed her advantage to obtain concessions and greater control over the 
internal management of the country. The Korean King then turned to Russia 
for support and again war resulted, this time between Russia and Japan. 
In 1905 Russia was defeated and renounced her interests in Korea and south 
Manchuria; Japan’s paramount interests in the peninsula were recognized. 
From 1905 on, Korea lost her prerogatives as a sovereign nation as Japan 
assumed more and more control over Korean affairs. Finally in 1910 Korea 
was formally annexed to the Japanese Empire. 

The book presents an accurate historical outline and a clear interpretation 
of the importance of the Confucian system. The major weakness is the omis- 
sion of any detailed analysis of the actual administration of the system within 
the countries where it was the dominant philosophy. This weakness is clearly 
brought out in the last paragraph where the author states: 


Nevertheless, Confucian concepts are still effective in the Far East, and if inter- 
national society is to be reorganized on regional lines, that of East Asia, with its 
traditions of unity, of superior and inferior, of familistic government, will probably 
revert to an order more closely bound to its common civilization. After a century of 
experiment with the alien legal concepts of interstate relations introduced by 
Europe and America, the Far East may find in an indigenous system that community 
of ideas necessary for the peaceful relationships of all its peoples. 


This hope for an indigenous system in Far Eastern relationships seems to 
neglect the fact that the Confucian system, based upon a benevolent concept 
of autocracy, collapsed in both China and Korea. Theoretically it had many 
ideal concepts but practically it was open to all the abuses of any authoritar- 
ian form of government; abuses could only be changed by revolution rather 
than by ballots. 

This raises the same question of world peace that Chancellor Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago has so often emphasized. Can there be a world or- 
der without a general allegiance by the people to universal ethical stand- 
ards? The concepts of inequality and obedience inherent in the Confucian 
system are balanced against the concepts of responsibility, wisdom and 
benevolence. The great need for both the East and West is a combination of 
the practice of democracy with ethical values. 

Dr. Nelson should follow this book with one which relates the positive 
values of Confucianism to the values of Democracy and analyzes the conflicts 
which exist. Such an analysis might discuss the impact of the Confucian sys- 
tem on the welfare of the masses of the people; the distribution of wealth, the 
freedom of people to advance, and the relationship of Confucian ethics to 
the values upheld in Communism would be particularly important. 
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The present book has an excellent bibliography of materials in Western 
languages and Appendixes giving important dates. A list of names and places 
in Korea giving the Korean, Chinese, and Japanese pronunciations would 
have avoided some confusion for readers familiar with only one or two of the 
alternatives. 


ARTHUR C. BUNCE 
Washington, D. C. 


Soviet Far Eastern policy, 1931-1945. By Harriet L. Moore. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1945. xv, 284 p. $2.50. 


The first half of this book is a textual account of Soviet Far Eastern 
policy during the last fifteen years, in five chapters. A short opening chapter 
describes the situation of the Soviet Union in international affairs in 1931. 
Then follow narrative accounts of the Manchurian Crisis, the Sale of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, the Frontier and Fishery Disputes, the Sino- 
Japanese War, and the U.S.S.R. at War. The second half of the book is de- 
voted to appendices, one containing treaties and agreements to which the 
U.S.S.R. has been or is signatory, and the other, Soviet editorial and official 
statements. However, lest more be expected from this book than it contains, 
attention is called to the author’s prefatory statement: ‘The reader of this 
short study will not find the full story of the Soviet Union as a Far Eastern 
power. That story will not be written until archives are opened, not only in 
Moscow, but in China, Japan, and the western capitals. What is attempted in 
this book is to bring to the American reader an account of what the Soviet 
Union said and did in the Far East from 1931 until 1945. It . . . is compiled 
almost exclusively from Soviet sources.” 

Such an objective has serious limitations, and this book definitely reflects 
those limitations. Simply to tell what the Soviets did and said in the Far East 
since 1931 may be one way to begin a study of Soviet Far Eastern policy, 
but it is an approach which raises questions without answering them and 
leaves the reader with a sense of inadequacy of treatment. It results in a 
chronicle rather than a real investigation of the subject, and in this case fails 
to establish a clear statement of the bases of Soviet policy in the Far East. 
There is, to be sure, a brief summation at the end of the book to the effect 
that protection of its frontiers is Moscow’s chief concern in the Far East 
and that to gain the desired protection Moscow will depend primarily upon 
collective security. But the second part of this assertion will certainly be 
disputed, and Miss Moore’s own account of the Soviet Union’s unhappy ex- 
perience with the League of Nations supports an opposite conclusion. 

Analysis and interpretation are not objectives in this study. Thus, much 
is said of frontier violations and disputes, but little of the motivation that 
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presumably lay behind them. The discussion of the fisheries question says 
practically nothing as to the importance of fishing in either the Japanese or 
Soviet economy or why the fisheries should become such a bone of contention 
between the two powers. Nor is it too clear how the question fitted into the 
whole complex of Soviet-Japanese rivalry in the Far East. The Soviet- 
Japanese neutrality pact of April, 1941, is chronicled, but the reasons for 
this unexpected agreement are not even conjectured. While considerable 
effort is made to relate developments in the Far East with developments in 
Europe, no effort is made to relate Soviet foreign policy with Soviet domestic 
conditions, a relation surely as important to know as the former if Soviet 
Far Eastern policy is to be understood. In other words, it is never made 
apparent that Soviet diplomacy stemmed from internal weakness: the Soviet 
Union’s industrialization program had not yet progressed to a point where it 
could risk even a defensive war. Maybe one cannot obtain the answers to all 
these questions from the Soviet sources Miss Moore used. If so, the circum- 
stance only points up the shortcoming of basing a study principally on Soviet 
sources. Meanwhile, one finds too little meaning given in this book to the 
matters it relates. 

This book does have, however, its usefulness. It is, after all, a beginning 
in a field where investigation is imperative. That Miss Moore has used 
mostly Soviet sources will be of value to those who do not read Russian or 
do not have access to Russian materials. The book narrates in orderly se- 
quence the events of the period in the Far East as they relate to the U.S.S.R. 
and the appendices should have considerable reference value. It is not clear 
whether or not Miss Moore exhausted all the Soviet material on the subject. 
There is no bibliography. A detailed table of contents makes up in part for 
the absence of an index. 


RAYMOND H. FIsHEr 
Washington, D. C. 


Elementary Chinese reader and grammar. By Tueopore Hsi-EN CHEN AND 
Wen-nu! Cuunc CHEN. South Pasadena: P. D. and Ione Perkins, 1945. 
ix, 209 p. 


One of the distinct boons resulting from the Chinese language teaching 
effort of recent years in this country, and also in Canada and England, has 
been the intelligence and devotion put into it by young Chinese scholars, 
most of them stranded abroad during the period of hostilities. Their work 
has flowered not only in the minds of students by the hundred, but also in a 
growing number of texts, dictionaries, and other aids. Until recently the 
overwhelming majority of such books bore the names of western authors 
and compilers. It is well that we should now have conversational Chinese 
presented by those who use it most naturally. 
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The Chen text has fifty lessons, if one excludes a section on classifiers and 
another on political and military terms which contain vocabularies alone. 
It concludes with a glossary of Chinese words, listed according to the number 
of strokes of the first character, but not according to radical order, and a 
glossary of the English words (with Chinese equivalents) used in the text. 
The romanization, which has been reduced to a minimum, follows Wade- 
Giles save for a few diacritical marks (tzu instead of tzi#, and hen instead of 
hén), possibly because these are unknown to the Chens’ typewriter. The 
characters appear to have been written originally with a pencil, and so re- 
produced. (This has its advantages as the students themselves will use pen 
or pencil; in my experience they always gaze with a certain hopelessness at 
the calligraphy produced by a practised Chinese writer using a brush. The 
only fault I have to find is that much of it is quite small and some is a little 
blurred. Cf. the difference between the writing on page 134 and that on 
the succeeding page.) The subject matter is excellent, covering most of the 
topics useful to a modern student who wants to make his way either in a 
Chinese home or out on the street. The airplane, Chinese revolution, bodily 
organs, and marriage are not forgotten. Six Chinese tales are given near the 
end. 

I have only a few minor questions or criticisms. Is it natural to say #94-4f 
and #513 (pp. 73 and 76)? It reads like ‘“Chung-lish” to me. Should not 
the original sense of bull’s eye be given to #39 (p. 2) to make clear its use 
in the word AfYy (p. 63)? Would it not be better to translate #$—Bj in 
the positive: “whichever country,” rather than in the negative: “‘no matter 
which country” (p. 90)? The authors give three names for rickshaw in 
sentence 2, p. 92: AW Hi, PEHL, BEALE; but what of BR, a term they 
will certainly hear around Tientsin? One small quarrel I have with nearly 
every beginning text is the introduction of certain characters in one form in 
the vocabulary, and their use in another form (without explanatory note) 
elsewhere. The Chens make this error in the case of ## (pp. 55 and 206). 
Similarly, is it justifiable to write 4FU§ and 4/9 (pp. 146-147) without 
explanation? There are a few misprints: Kuomintang and Confucius are 
misspelled (p. v), and the second & should be X in sentence 2, p. 63. 

L. C. Goopricu 


Columbia University 


My twenty-five years in China. By Joun B. Powett. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1945. 436 p. $3.50. 


In recent years the American public has been flooded with books and 
articles on China emanating from that group of extreme liberals who insist 
upon making a Utopia of the Chinese Communist areas and in vilifying 
Chiang Kai-shek and all his works. Consequently, it is gratifying to those 
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of us who wish to take a more moderate view of Chinese politics to come 
upon a book such as John B. Powell’s My twenty-five years in China. My own 
experience in that country precedes that of Mr. Powell by one year. Most 
of the events he makes note of in his autobiographical sketch are well known 
to me and are accurately presented. A historian might find fault with some 
of his dates and historical details, due, no doubt, to the fact that the author 
wrote this book while in a hospital where he is still suffering from the con- 
sequences of his imprisonment by the Japanese in the infamous Bridge House 
at Shanghai. 

Although the book is chiefly a rambling account of personal experiences, 
mixed with some well-known history, it contains considerable source mate- 
rial of great value. The two high spots in the author’s twenty-five years 
were, undoubtedly, his kidnapping and imprisonment on a Shantung moun- 
tain in 1923 by bandits, and his imprisonment shortly after Pearl Harbor 
by the Japanese. His description of these events makes extremely interesting 
reading. Incidentally, it was my job as a secretary of the legation at Peking, 
to prepare claims of Powell and his American colleagues, based upon actual 
property loss, for presentation to the Chinese government. The Italian lega- 
tion approved a claim for one million dollars, for the property losses of the 
two Italians captured, a Shanghai lawyer by the name of Musso and his 
attractive young secretary who was accompanying him to the horse races 
at Tientsin. The claims of the seventeen Americans, on the other hand, 
amounted to less than one-fifth of that amount. Judging from the itemized 
list of property lost by the Italians, Mr. Musso must have been carrying the 
the Italian crown jewels in his suitcase. 

Much has been said about the “Shanghai mind.” It has been alleged by 
the liberal press that the American business community at Shanghai is reac- 
tionary and anti-Chinese; that its members resent progress and moderniz- 
tion and insist upon standing by their treaty rights. Mr. Powell is typical of 
the so-called Shanghai mind. However, I fail to find in his book any indication 
that he is not aware of the transformation taking place in China and the effect 
such changes will have upon the foreign community. One thing is obvious: 
Powell was an outstanding American citizen in the Far East and one who 
realized earlier than most of us, the danger of Japanese aggression. The re- 
markable thing about him is that he seems to have retained very little bitter- 
ness as a result of his outrageous treatment at the hands of the Japanese. 

I regret that Mr. Powell did not discuss the Communist movement in 
China in greater detail. He seems to imply that the Yenan government is 
taking orders from Moscow and that its ideologies are those of Lenin. I 
am of that much criticized school of thought which holds the view that 
Russian influence upon the so-called Communist movement in China ended 
in 1927 and that the present movement is chiefly agrarian and not unlike 
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some phases of the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion. Likewise, it would have added to 
the interest of the book had the author discussed more critically the govern- 
ment of China under the Kuomintang. The chapter on the Philippines is 
superficial and might well have been omitted as Mr. Powell is obviously 
not an authority on that part of Asia. The interview with Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
places that eminent statesman in the unfavorable light of misinterpreting 
our treaty of 1882 with Korea, in which we extended our “good offices’’ to 
the Hermit Kingdom and did not guarantee protection from her enemies. 

On the whole, My twenty-five years in China is an interesting and readable 
book, full of personal experiences of an outstanding American journalist over 
a most critical period in Far Eastern history. 


Leon H. E..is 
Princeton University 


A Chinese village: Taitou, Shantung province. By Martin C. Yanc. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. xvii, 275 p. $3.00. 


Taitou is a small farming village near the city of Tsingtao. The author 
is a native of the village and has a rich fund of knowledge about the people 
and their life. As a trained sociologist he analyzes the village in an objective 
yet sympathetic manner. His description lays primary emphasis upon the 
family as the pivot around which the activities of the community revolve. 
He does not follow the conventional organization of most American com- 
munity studies which emphasize the division of community life into separate 
interests as business, religion, the home, education, recreation, and govern- 
ment, but rather he shows how most of these topics fall within family or 
clan activities. 

Dr. Yang gives a detailed description of the organization of the Chinese 
family, beginning with the adjustment of the newly married couple through 
the successive phases of expansion and complex relationships until the ul- 
timate death of the parents and the separation of the surviving members into 
family units. The patriarchal organization of the Chinese family and the 
authority of the father have often been emphasized by foreign writers. In 
contrast to such formal descriptions Dr. Yang points out that it is usually the 
mother who is the center of the family. It is she who directs the internal 
affairs of the family, guides the development of the children and in turn re- 
ceives their affection and loyalty. 

Ownership of land is one of the major social values in this village. “Land 
is the very foundation of the family. Without land a family can never be 
settled and the family members will never have a sense of security. People 
and land are the two pillars of the Chinese farm family. When we say that 
a family is broken we mean that the family’s land is gone”’ (p. 46). The ad- 
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vance of a family, on the other hand, is symbolized by the purchase of addi- 
tional land. Chinese families do not have a fixed social status but tend to 
rise and fall with successive generations. Land steadily changes hands as 
family fortunes fluctuate. 

Interesting details are given of many aspects of village life; children’s 
games, agricultural techniques, types of food, the operation of “face.” Little 
attention, though, is devoted to folklore, popular religious practices and 
superstititions. It would have been valuable if reference had been made to 
the similarities and differences between this village of north China and other 
villages in east and south China, as described in Fei Hsiao-tung’s Peasant life 
in China and Kulp’s Village life in south China. 

Dr. Yang is handicapped by the fact that he wrote his book in this country 
and has had to rely entirely upon memory for his data. The book thus lacks a 
sharpness of detail which a direct investigation would have had. The events 
that are described often cover a span of the last thirty or forty years. There 
are no exact figures as to the population of the village, the size of families or 
vital statistics. Family incomes and standards of living are described in gen- 
eral terms but without any statistical data. A series of good village photo- 
graphs, if they could have been obtained, would have been a valuable supple- 
ment to the text. There are a few minor items which seem to be erroneous 
or contradictory. Thus the author makes the surprising statement that “It is 
not unusual for a boy of fifteen, particularly if he is the eldest son, to marry 
a woman of twenty-five” (p. 104), but a few pages later he writes that ‘““No 
groom under nineteen is known’’ (p. 113). 

Frequent reference is made to the changes which are taking place in the 
village, due largely to its nearness to Tsingtao. ““The modern influences 
which radiate from the city are being increasingly felt by rural people” 
(p. 229). “‘In the last fifteen or twenty years most young people have learned 
to disobey their families and the seniors of their clans’’ (p. 142). But nowhere 
is there a detailed analysis of the way in which these changes are occurring, 
of the varying rates at which different aspects of the village culture are being 
affected, and the various agents of change. The impact of the modern indus- 
trial-commercial way of life upon the traditional Chinese culture is perhaps 
the most fundamental problem of contemporary Chinese society. It is to be 
regretted that the author has not given a clearer picture of just how these re- 
adjustments are taking place in his village. One misses the clear-cut analysis 


of these phenomena which Embree gives in his study of the Japanese village 
of Suye Mura. 


Despite the limitations of this study it reveals a social scientist of inde- | 


pendent judgment who has an unusually sympathetic insight and under- 
standing of the village folk of China. It gives promise of future research of 
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great value when the author is able to combine his general scientific training 
with direct, firsthand investigations. 


Paut F. Cressey 
Wheaton College, Massachusetts 


Rickshaw boy. By Lau Suaw. Translated from the Chinese by Evan King. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945. 315 p. $2.75. 


This is both an interesting and an informative novel. The story concerns 
the gradual breakdown of the moral integrity of Happy Boy, a rickshaw 
puller in Peking. He is a shy, tongue-tied, sturdy country boy who glories 
in his strength and thinks that pulling a rickshaw is his natural occupation. 
He comes to Peking honest, hopeful and ambitious. But in his struggles to 
acquire his own rickshaw, he becomes greedy and grasping, living wholly 
within himself, and succumbs to the destitute economic and social circum- 
stances of the rickshaw pullers. No sooner has he bought a rickshaw than 
marauding soldiers confiscate it. His savings for another one are stolen. 
Naive, conscientious, and ignorant of designing women, he is seduced and 
tricked into a degrading marriage which shames and enslaves him. His wife 
has some money, which buys him a rickshaw; but this one, ironically, he 
must sell to pay for her funeral. Trying to get ahead becomes too difficult 
and seems futile; so he concludes there is nothing in life but hard work by 
day and dissipation by night. He is on the “dead-end road” of the rickshaw 
man. But the kindness of a radical student, a genuine affection for Little 
Lucky One, a prostitute, and an encounter with his father-in-law help to 
restore his self-confidence and ambition. The total of his experiences suc- 
ceeds in humanizing him. 

The implications, however, are more important than the story. The book 
is an exposé of the social and economic structure of China; it is an indictment 
of that system which destroys a man’s physique and moral fibre and drives 
him “‘back down to the level of wild beasts.’ As such, it deserves a place in 
world literature along with such a novel as Les miserables. Lau Shaw pro- 
jects vividly and objectively the life of the rickshaw poor; for example, the 
half-frozen grandfather, who has arrived at “‘the day when the few coppers 
which a fare offers to the rickshaw puller will be the price for which he 
will slip and stumble and drop dead between the shafts,” and the torrid and 
dusty day which ends in a terrific electric storm and sends Happy Boy to 
bed for several months with fever and dysentery. On the effect of storms on 
the rickshaw poor, Lau Shaw comments: “When the storm is over and the 
worker is ill, the whole family starves. Each storm adds to the number of 
girls turned prostitutes and boys turned thieves, and there are more men to 
fill the jails.”” Masterly is his description of the poverty and filth in the de- 
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grading courtyard where the poorest live. The lot of the women and the aged 
there is heart-rending. This courtyard is the equivalent of our worst slums 
and shows to what extremes the “free enterprise” system may lead, when 
there is no social conscience. 

Lau Shaw understands the beauty and the tragedy in the life of the poor 
and from the beginning suffuses them with sympathy. And, characteristically 
Chinese, he is concrete, figurative, proverbial, and ironical; witness Happy 
Boy, who is anything but happy, and Human Harmony Rickshaw Shed, 
scene of constant brawling. 

“au Shaw” (Lao She) is the pseudonym of Shu Ch‘ing-ch‘un, a present 
day novelist, several of whose sketches have been published in Chi-chen 
Wang’s Contemporary Chinese stories (Columbia University Press, 1944). He 
is a liberal and independent thinker who refuses to compromise his principles 
for his material well-being. It might be added that there is also an illustrated 
edition by C. Leroy Baldrige, whose work is consistently true to the spirit 
of the Chinese. The work deserves to be widely read. 


ALEXANDER BREDE 
Wayne University 


A daughter of Han. The autobiography of a Chinese working woman. By Ipa 
Pruitt, from the story told her by Nine T'ai-t'ai. New Haven: Yale 


University Press, 1945. viii, 249 p. $2.75. 


Miss Pruitt has produced an interesting book. The subject of the book 
is Ning Lao-t‘ai-t‘ai, “Old Mistress,” who met with the author at breakfast 
three times a week to talk with her about Chinese customs. From these meet- 
ings there developed in the course of two years this autobiography. Lao- 
t‘ai-t‘ai belonged to an old family of P‘eng-lai, Shantung, which had seen 
better days, but in her lifetime had entered an unlucky part of the life cycle. 
Her father, though he started as a scholar, became a peddler of cakes. She 
married an opium sot who not only sold the household goods, but even her 
daughter to satisfy his habit. She became a beggar on the streets of her vil- 
lage. Later she was a servant in official families. For some years she served 
missionary families, Moslems, and Russians. At last she rounded out her 
destiny. She had a son, a grandson, and a granddaughter who studied in a 
mission school, was sent for further study in America and became a teacher 
in a school in Peiping and an ardent patriot. 

The author relates the story of her subject in simple language illuminated 
with homely Chinese proverbs and an occasional Chinese phrase. It is an 
autobiography though the product of interviews. From the start the reader 


feels that he is in the presence of Lao-t'ai-t'ai reminiscing before a sympathetic 
listener. 
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The book opens a window into the Chinese world. Although the story is of 
one Chinese woman the events of her life reach out into the experiences of 
many other people. They are a part of that wider social and imaginary 
world from which the Chinese draw meaning to their life. The result is an 
individualized story of tabus as practiced by the women of north China, the 
tales of the mysterious powers that determine the fate of individuals and 
families, the fox-elves who take possession of people, the sex-life in a Chinese 
village, the operation of fate, and the hopes and fears of the masses. 

Lao-t'ai-t'-ai illustrates the statement often made that the three religions 
of China are one religion or the whole religion. In her life the idea of destiny 
of Confucianism is welded to the karma of Buddhism. Yet the idea of destiny 
is not Buddhist. Its core is still the statement of Mencius: “He who believes 
in destiny does not stand under a crumbling wall.”’ Lao-t'ai-t'ai frequently 
laments her fate, but when her child is sold no fate can keep her from search- 
ing for it and saving it. 

The book introduces the reader to the experiences, the hopes and fears of 
China through the mind and heart of one of her people. 

Lewis Hopous 


Northfield, Massachusetts 


China in black and white. An album of wartime woodcuts. By CoNTEMPORARY 
Cuinese Artists. With commentary by Peart S. Buck. New York: 
John Day Company, 1945. 95 p. $3.00. 


In this very attractively printed volume are eighty-two woodcuts by 
contemporary Chinese artists, with sensitive and interpretative comments by 
Pearl S. Buck. They provide a most illuminating clue to the feelings and 
interests of the Chinese in recent years. Much about them links with the 
older tradition of Chinese painting—the stress on line, the feeling for black 
and white rather than for color, the taste and skill in portraying landscape. 
But much in them is new and reveals graphically the changes which are 
going on in Chinese life. Here in the traditional setting of mountains, willow 
trees and the moon, no philosopher contemplates the universe. Instead, sol- 
diers move to battle or laborers load coal. Many of the woodcuts are on 
genre themes, such as the kitchen maid taking her ease or youngsters at 
school. Some have a propagandist purpose, stressing the solidarity of workers, 
peasants and soldiers in the war. Others portray and even glorify new tech- 
niques and new implements, the first signs of the industrial revolution in 
China. Anyone who knows little about China will learn a great deal about 
Chinese life today by studying these prints: anyone who is aware of the 
nature of older Chinese culture will be impressed by the popular character 
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of these woodcuts in contrast to the aristocratic tone of the traditional graphic 
arts. These woodcuts are a portent of new China aesthetically and socially. 
Merisetu E. CAMERON 


Stanford University 


Japan and the Son of Heaven. By Willard Price. New York: Duell, Sloan 
"and Pearce, 1945. viii, 231 p. $2.75. 


Asia for the Asiatics. By Ropert S. Warp. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. xiii, 205 p. $3.00. 


With pungent pen Mr. Price in thirty short chapters grapples with the 
question, ‘What shall be done with the Mikado?” His qualifications for 
essaying an answer are five years’ residence in Japan while the militarists 
were tightening their grip, frequent earlier visits, and authorship of several 
other volumes on Japan. 

The author first tells entertainingly what he, as a near neighbor, saw and 
heard about Hirohito’s private life at his summer palace. Then come accounts 
of how the emperors were “shelved” from 888 a.p. until recent times, and 
how State Shinto, as an instrument of domination, was manufactured by de- 
signing imperialists, out of primitive myths. 

In support of his conviction that “the Japanese people have an instinct for 
democracy” (p. 220), and that they “have made more progress toward 
democratic government than any other people in Asia” (p. 217), he recounts 
the persistent struggles for popular rights and liberal government since 1870. 

Coming to the main issue, the author wavers slightly. He says: ‘“There is 
no place for the emperor, above, along with, or below the government of 
occupation.” “Let the Allies depose Hirohito and take no action in regard 
to a successor” (p. 198). But then he says: “The stage will be set, some 
decades from now, either for a republic or for a monarchy with democratic 
safeguards and shorn of the mantle of divinity” (p. 199). Writing shortly 
before V-J Day, like most other “experts” he took for granted that the 
Japanese government would either have disintegrated or be abolished by the 
conquerors. Prophecy even now is hazardous, but occupation policies, to- 
gether with the disavowal of divinity by Hirohito, are making a democra- 
tized monarchy the logical result. 

Although Mr. Price makes no pretence of writing for scholars, he might 
have avoided some mistakes had he submitted his manuscript to an authority 
on Japan. The word for Diet (Gikai, p. 117) does not mean “Talk-club” 
any more than “Parliament” does, and the Diet, at times, has exerted de- 
cisive influence. The term for an imperial rescript, chokugo, was derived, 
not from Rome, but from China. “‘Jinshu no junshu yuen’’ is apparently mis- 
translated, and in any case, the ideographs should be given (p. 162). Not 
only the Army Chief of Staff, but a dozen other army and navy officers had 
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the privilege of direct access to the Emperor (p. 40). Occasionally, the lack 
of documentation and of dates is irritating. 

Mr. Ward’s volume is a detailed case study of Hong Kong under Japanese 
occupation. His equipment consisted in service as a U. S. consul at Hong 
Kong, observation of the occupation during his six months’ internment there, 
and diligent use of current documents. 

The first chapter provides a convenient summary of the study. The body 
of the book is a cumulative array of data that will enable the historian to 
trace how the Japanese, here and elsewhere, gained their stranglehold and 
parodied “‘co-prosperity” and “‘Asia for the Asiatics.” 

The dominant objectives in the Nippon pattern of occupation everywhere 
are said to be to realize Japan’s destiny to wrest world hegemony from 
Western powers and to “‘free Asia from the white man’s thrall.” To achieve 
these objectives, every aspect of community life was cunningly brought under 
control. All important posts were held by Japanese. The failure of the British 
rulers to share power with the Chinese population made it easy for numbers 
of promiment Chinese to exchange one master for another, and the reluctant 
ones deemed it better, as a rule, to ““cooperate’’ than to be ruined. But some 
notable patriots, like Eugene Chen and Dr. W. W. Yen, refused at all costs 
to become quislings. A device to make the Chinese beg for a firm Japanese 
rule was to allow anarchy and looting to run unchecked for two weeks after 
the fall of the city. 

The conquerors drained all possible wealth into either public or private 
Japanese coffers. Bribery and the black market were rife. Half the swollen 
population was repatriated to China. The brightest spot in the Japanese 
record was in health precautions: the Anti-Epidemic Bureau inoculated some 
two million persons within two months. 

The incessant Japanese propaganda harped on the rapacity and racial in- 
tolerance of the white man. White internees were ridiculed and abused 
before the Chinese. The author warns that the Allies must prove the Japanese 
propaganda false by forswearing imperialistic aims and giving the dependent 
people of Asia self-government and a higher standard of living. 

If, as Mr. Ward holds, Hong Kong was typical of Japanese occupation, 
it is astonishing that he never mentions an opium “racket,” which was a 
notorious source of profit to the Japanese in Peking and many other occupied 
cities. The author is historically inaccurate when he says (pp. 1-2) that the 
drive of the Japanese militarists for hegemony derives from their study of the 
inter-state wars in ancient China, whereas it is generally agreed that it came 
from the 18th century revival of loyalty to the Imperial House, and the jus- 
tifiable fear aroused by the Asiatic aggressions of the Western powers. 


GALEN M. FisHER 


University of California at Berkeley 
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The future of Japan. By Witu1aM C. Jounstone. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. viii, 162 p. $2.00. 


Dilemma in Japan. By ANprew Rotn. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1945. 302 p. $2.50. 


The lingering of war time prejudices and wishful thinking can be clearly 
seen in much of the current writing on Far Eastern affairs. No doubt it will 
continue for some time to come. Yet appraisals of policy cannot, it seems, 
wait for the lapse of any protracted period of judgment. This statement ap- 
pears to be particularly true of current works on Japan, especially those of 
Professor Johnstone and Mr. Roth. The two small volumes present, also, 
some interesting contrasts in themselves. The future of Japan, the work of 
an expert who studied Japan at first hand, was completed before, and Dilem- 
ma in Japan, apparently the product of a journalist’s impressions, after the 
surrender of the Japanese government. Both show evidences of hasty and 
rather superficial approaches to their common subject, and yet both have some 
contributions to make toward the formation of public opinion on Japan and 
its destiny, if one discounts their numerous easy generalities. 

Professor Johnstone writes in anticipation of the surrender of Japan. 
Some of his conclusions have been made meaningless and unnecessary by the 
course of events during the summer of 1945, and due allowance can be made 
for them accordingly. As a whole, his book is well planned and organized, 
and has some of the characteristics of a syllabus or textbook, designed, as he 
says, for stimulating “public thinking and discussion.” Most of his chapters 
deal carefully with what the author deems the important arguments and 
highlights of topics related to the future of Japan, and contain closing sum- 
maries of the material covered. One can find little to complain about in the 
first five chapters, covering one-third of the volume, except that they deal 
with the question of how to treat a conquered Japanese nation in extremely 
vague and general fashion, and seem to apply Anglo-Saxon standards of 
conduct and psychology a little too freely to the Japanese, besides containing 
a good deal of war-inspired censure of that nation. 

With Chapter VI, “Reparations and Economic Controls,’’ however, it 
becomes clear either that the author has failed to apply some of his own 
earlier recommendations, or has at least not kept up any effort at balanced 
consideration. On page 53, for example, he seems to think that the exaction 
of reparations will not have a very serious bearing upon Japan’s ability to 
develop “‘a healthy economy” (whatever that may mean in Oriental terms), 
and become a “‘peaceful nation” (also not clearly defined). In the succeeding 
chapter, ““The Problem of Enforcement,” he produces (p. 80), a frequently 
repeated notion that a “peaceful and trustworthy Japan” can somehow be 
created by fiat. Chapter VIII is mainly devoted to the question of abolishing 
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the Imperial Government, a matter upon which Professor Johnstone blows 
both hot and cold and in considerable detail, without reaching any very defi- 
nite conclusions. On ‘‘Political Reconstruction” (Chapter IX) he is also inde- 
cisive, to the point of making such a confusing statement as that on page 104: 
‘‘Japan’s bosses rule by dictatorship but no one among them has yet become 
a dictator’’—a statement which could quite as well be applied to the regimes 
of a number of Western “‘democracies”’ such as Great Britain, whose political 
make-up is therein shown to be remarkably like that of imperial Japan. Inci- 
dentally, one also wonders why the initials “I.R.R.A.” should be used (p. 
113) to represent the Imperial Rule Assistance Association. The question 
also arises in Chapter X, “Economic Reconstruction,”’ as to whether Japan 
can possibly be made to accept the position of a ‘“‘middle-class power,” as 
recommended, and at the same time adequately serve the purposes for which 
she has been used for the past half-century by Western powers in the 
economic control of the Orient. 

Chapter XI, on “Social Reconstruction,” is perhaps the most faulty in the 
book, dealing as it does in broad denunciations of the Japanese social system, 
a system which with all its admissible faults has lasted longer than that of any 
Western nation and is strikingly like some Western systems. There seems to 
be little that Professor Johnstone so freely condemns in Japanese social or 
cultural life which has no counterpart in American or British customs, at 
least in incipient form. Finally, in his concluding chapter, the author releases 
a barrage of generalities and pontifical platitudes on “The Future of Japan,” 
including the old claim of a forty-year Japanese conspiracy against the inter- 
ests of the United States, Britain and the Soviet Union. The most tangible 
result of all his arguments seems to be that Japan will have good reason to 
consider the United States her chief enemy in the future unless America is 
able to temper and soften a revengeful United Nations policy toward the 
Japanese people in their postwar state of subjugation. 

Mr. Roth’s work, although written with less pretense of the scholarly 
approach, is more detailed and definite in its content, and somewhat more 
realistic than Professor Johnstone’s, because of its consideration of the actual 
post-surrender situation in Japan. The first three or four of his eleven chapters 
contain much the same war-born prejudices as those to be found in the John- 
stone volume, with the same naive indifference to the similarities between 
Anglo-American and Japanese ideas on force-diplomacy and power politics. 
The author devotes a good deal of space (Chs. IV—V) to the weighing of 
arguments about the retention of the Imperial Government machinery, and 
reaches the conclusion (p. 119), that the Emperor should and can be per- 
suaded to abdicate after his surrender; and that his government should be 
retained, but gradually stripped of its prestige. To bolster this decision, Mr. 
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Roth produces, at considerable length, evidence to show the strength of the 
democratic movement among the Japanese people. It is interesting to find his 
appreciation of the possibilities of such a movement much more hopeful and 
detailed than that of Professor Johnstone. In general, his findings (Chs. VI- 
X) agree with earlier claims of Harry Paxton Howard on this point. 

Unhappily, Mr. Roth’s last chapter spoils some of the more rational theses 
advanced in his previous pages. He fails to point out (pp. 285-287) any ade- 
quate substitutes for the long-established national institutions which he 
claims the Japanese must be forced to discard. But he is realistic enough to 
demonstrate that the political reformation of Japan must be linked to a suf- 
ficient national economy and to a continued food supply, items which Pro- 
fessor Johnstone has in general rather neglected. Like the Johnstone volume, 
that of Mr. Roth skims over the important relationship of Japan to the eco- 
nomic life of the Far East. 

On the whole, it must be admitted, however reluctantly, that the journal- 
istic Roth volume is both more practical and reasonable in character than 
the more dignified but sketchy work of Professor Johnstone. Neither could 
be called a masterly discussion of their common subject, but both are, it is 
fair to say, provocative of thought as to the fate of Japan and the Orient in 
the years to come. 


Rurus Kay Wy ttys 
Arizona State College 


Native peoples of the Pacific world. By Fetrx M. Kerestnc. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1945. xv, 144 p. $3.00. 


Native peoples of the Pacific world, like other volumes in the Pacific World 
Series of which it is a part, was written primarily for the use of armed forces 
in the Pacific war theaters, and was originally published by The infantry 
journal for limited distribution. It would, however, be equally useful to a 
civilian planning to work in the area. The book covers the whole island world 
of the south Pacific from Sumatra, Borneo and the Philippines in the west to 
Hawaii in the east. The author is particularly well qualified by personal ex- 
perience to write on the diverse peoples found in this vast area, for he was 
born in Malaya, grew up in New Zealand, and taught anthropology for 
eight years in Hawaii, as well as having visited many other parts of the 
Pacific world. 

Since the greatest disparity, both in physical type and in customs, exists 
among the many peoples of the Pacific, Dr. Keesing has not attempted to 
describe specifically the various peoples among whom his readers might ex- 
pect to find themselves. There are thousands of islands in the area, each 
peopled by a group or groups differing from those on other islands; to equip 
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the soldier with the specific information required for each group would in- 
volve years of research and the writing of a monumental series of handbooks. 
This being the case the author has very practically undertaken to show the 
soldier or other reader what he should try to learn when he reaches a Pacific 
island and how he can go about doing so. The author introduces the four 
major classifications into which the peoples of the Pacific are divided— 
Polynesians, Melanesians, Micronesians and Indonesians—and gives for 
each the location, numbers, physical type, history, and, where possible, a 
brief characterization of the culture. Having thus identified the general re- 
gional patterns within the area, Dr. Keesing proceeds to discuss the larger 
area as a whole, bringing together under such chapter headings.as language, 
government, livelihood, and social customs, examples drawn from groups 
living in various parts of the Pacific. 

This method will disappoint the reader who would like to acquire a clear 
picture of how the Chamorros of Guam, the Papuans of New Guinea, or the 
Javanese live. It is well adapted, however, to the purpose of the book, 
which is “‘to help a visiting soldier or civilian to understand and make friends 
with the island peoples” (p. 1). Dr. Keesing’s thesis is that if the American 
stranger is to get along with the island people among whom he is working, 
he must respect and learn to understand the customs of that people: for ex- 
ample, gift-giving among some people is not an act of generosity but a form 
of trade, and the person who fails to reciprocate a gift will be regarded as 
niggardly if not dishonorable; so-called ‘‘lazy natives” actually work with 
great industry under the stimulus of an incentive which has meaning to them; 
even the most primitive group is adept at utilizing the materials available in 
its environment, and the sophisticated visitor could profit by learning the 
primitive techniques. Throughout Dr. Keesing emphasizes the necessity of 
learning the local customs and points out what kind of customs may be 
looked for in Oceania. Throughout the author draws on his experience as an 
anthropological field worker to give suggestions on how to work through an 
interpreter, to discuss appropriate pay rates for native employees and other 
such practical matters. 

Orienting the soldiers toward an understanding of the peoples with whom 
they came in contact in the South Pacific was of obvious importance. Indeed 
the very lives of individuals and groups and the military success of landing 
parties in the Pacific theater often depended on the ability of soldiers and 
marines to get along with the island peoples. Although in times of peace 
the ability to make friends with these peoples is not normally a matter of life 
and death, the success or failure of a project may depend on such an ability. 
Therefore civilians who have occasion to work in the Pacific area would also 
greatly benefit from the type of orientation which Dr. Keesing gives in his 
book. A tourist also might find his travels more pleasant and profitable if he 
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were to follow the suggestions given in the book on how to avoid making 
enemies. 

Native peoples of the Pacific world is written for the layman, in a simple 
style and with a non-technical vocabulary. If the academic reader finds it at 
times too elementary, he should remember that the original soldier audience 
for which the book was written included many without academic training. 
The text is profusely illustrated with excellent photographs and is accom- 
panied by three maps. An appendix presents in tabular form basic information 
on the major islands and island groups: the governing country, form of 
government (mandated territory, colony, etc.), area, and principal population 
groups. A second appendix gives a brief chronology for the Pacific area, be- 
ginning with the Java “‘ape-man” who lived some half million years ago, and 
concluding with 1939, when British, Dutch and French territories made 
ready for war. An index facilitates reference to specific subjects in the text. 


ELizABETH Bacon 
Washington, D. C. 


The fortress islands of the Pacific. By Witu1am Hersert Hosss. Ann Arbor? 
Michigan: J. W. Edwards, 1945. 200 p. $2.50. 


The problem of overseas bases may be approached from various points of 
view. Since it involves considerations of a political, strategic, economic, geo- 


graphic, and geological nature, it may be discussed from all these angles, or 
any of these may be stressed above the others. The author of the Fortress 
islands, an eminent geologist and student of the Pacific area, and one of the 
few who were permitted to visit the Japanese mandated islands before the 
war, looks at the problem primarily as a geologist. Strategic reasons for 
selecting any of the islands as permanent bases—their position and function 
as stepping stones on the various trans-Pacific routes—are compressed into 
one chapter of three or four pages, while political implications or economic 
considerations are mentioned only incidentally. Plainly it is not the author’s 
intention to show what should or could be done to provide our navy with a 
net of adequate Pacific bases, but to present geological data on the basis of 
which certain islands might be selected for that purpose. Thus the book is 
composed of geological and meteorological information on the various is- 
lands, plus some remarks concerning their discovery and history. Now and 
then the author also adds a few anecdotes of his own experience in some of 
the regions. 

This limitation should not detract from the value of the book as a source 
of information on an area of which most of us know very little and which is 
bound to have a great future. Written in non-technical language and pro- 
fusely illustrated, it gives the layman an idea of the varied forms of these 
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islands, their geological origin, and their potential military value, as well 
as of the natural conditions which limit that value. Thus, for instance, we 
learn that a “group volcano”’ island, such as Pearl Harbor, usually offers a 
good landlocked harbor and good gun positions, but generally lacks airstrips, 
while most atolls, such as Tarawa, may be developed into good though small 
naval bases, with potential airstrips on some of the surrounding islets or 
motus. 

Generally speaking, the author distinguishes between arcuate islands, outer 
continental-Asiatic ranges rising from the bottom of the sea with their crests 
above the waves, and strewn islands which occur all over the western part of 
the Pacific. Within this classification there are numerous subdivisions, each 
with its characteristic features affecting military usefulness. The book dis- 
cusses each type in some detail, but when we consider that our armed forces 
developed 258 Pacific bases and fleet anchorages during this war, we realize 
that a book of this size cannot offer a great deal of information on any but 
the most important ones. A short but valuable chapter is devoted to “Ca- 
tastrophic ‘visitations’ of the Pacific islands. Earthquakes and earthquake 
seawaves. Hurricanes.” In it are pointed out the dangers to which many of 
the islands are exposed and the possible precautions necessary to secure 
them against these natural disasters. 

It is interesting to note that most of the thirty post-war bases wanted by 
the navy in the Pacific, as disclosed last September to the House Naval 
Committee, are discussed in Professor Hobbs’s book, many of them being 
illustrated by maps and drawings. 

While, as far as this reviewer can see, the Fortress islands of the Pacific 
contains no basically new or revolutionary information, it does a good job 
of summing up essential data and presenting them to the average reader in a 
convenient and useful form. An extensive bibliography and an index greatly 
increase the book’s value, while there are only a few obvious mistakes—such 
as (p. 161) making Tarakan an Australian possession (what will the Dutch 
say to that?)—to reduce its usefulness. 

A. E. Soxoi 

Stanford University 


America’s place in the world. By NATHANIEL Perrer. New York: Viking 
Press, 1945. 236 p. $2.75. 


One of the vital functions of the scholar in a democracy is to place the 
salient facts behind the issues of his day before the average person in plain 
and comprehensible fashion. The ballot, unsupported by knowledge, be- 
comes not merely a scrap of paper but a menace. Mr. Peffer in his brief state- 
ment on the choices before America has given a simple and readable discus- 
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sion of foreign policy. The matters which he sets forth are scarcely novel 
but they are important to an informed electorate, and it is to be hoped his 
book may reach a wide range of people who lack time and opportunity for 
an extended study of our foreign policy. 

The first third of the volume deals with our past foreign policy and the 
factors in our environment which determined it. Mr. Peffer thinks that the 
behavior of nations is far from being as recondite as experts in the field some- 
times maintain. He traces foreign policy back to six motives: security, liveli- 
hood or the economic motive, prestige, lust for power, propagation of 
ideology and moral values. These vary in proportion and the first two are 
usually though not invariably of paramount importance. The author traces 
our foreign policy through the past in enough detail to show that this country 
is not outside the normal scheme of things but has been influenced in the same 
way as other nations. “‘Isolationism,”’ in so far as it existed, and the Monroe 
Doctrine were, in the main, quests for security. Freedom of the seas and the 
Open Door were expressions of the economic motive. At this point Mr. 
Peffer gives a useful account of the early development of the Open Door 
policy in the Far East and of the reasons why equality of trade was of major 
importance to us. He does not view the acquisition of the Philippines as a 
new departure but as a logical outgrowth of our commercial interest in the 
Far East. This policy governed our support to Japan in the Russo-Japanese 
war. Russian advances were a menace to the Open Door. By the same token 
in the 1930’s the United States had either to stop Japanese penetration of 
China or to abandon our historic position and face economic exclusion from 
China. The other motives also played their part in our Far Eastern activity 
but the economic one was primary. There are some students who may wish 
to argue the point about the acquisition of the Philippines but in general the 
position seems well taken. 

In his historical survey Mr. Peffer treats also of the conditions, such as 
our youth, natural resources and geographic position, which have to some ex- 
tent mitigated the action of the drives discussed above and goes on to show 
why these are no longer valid. He develops the thesis that total war and the 
tremendous economic power of America make us willingly or unwillingly a 
party to every major war in course of time. Our strength is likely to be the 
decisive factor in the war, but we have no real freedom of choice. According 
to his views, when war started between China and Japan in 1937 we were 
compelled to be unneutral and even from economic considerations to violate 
neutrality in a way favorable to Japan and dangerous to our national interest. 
We cannot afford such an experience again. 

This brings us to the second part of the book, the choices which confront 
America today. These in theory are four. The first is to do nothing and let 
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events take their course. Most observers will agree that the lure of this has 
become more obvious in the months that have elapsed since the book was 
written. Second, we can adopt genuine and planned isolation. The economic 
and psychological cost of this makes such a step unlikely. Third, we can 
join wholeheartedly in organized efforts to prevent war or lastly we may 
make ourselves as strong as possible in order to postpone war and to win it 
when it comes. This fourth way should perhaps be divided into two parts. 
We may try single-handed to make ourselves stronger than any other country 
in the world or we may operate through alliances. Both possibilities are 
discussed. If there must be an alliance Mr. Peffer prefers one with Great 
Britain to one with Russia but reveals little enthusiasm for either. Power in 
our own right would make us a military state and one burdened with heavy 
taxes. It would lead to acquisition of bases and perhaps to greater territorial 
desires. Even the retention of bases the author feels would remove our right 
and influence in the settlement of colonial questions of other nations. Clearly 
Mr. Peffer leans to his third choice which he entitles the way of prevention. 
He believes that civilized nations can adopt a binding international code and 
that this does not necessarily mean a world state. War can be prevented by 
defining international law, adjudicating possible violations and enforcing 
penalties against offenders. These steps are the essentials in prevention of 
war and other complexities need not now be introduced. Good faith on the 
part of the nations participating is essential. The author views the insistence 
of any nation on the veto power in the United Nations Organization as evi- 
dence of bad faith. None the less he regards the system as worth trying. 
There are cogent reasons against any of the alternatives despite various dis- 
couraging signs in the plans for collective security. We cannot reach con- 
clusions as to this until it has had real tests. We should therefore join 
without reservation and waive any restrictions on the use of our men and 
arms without previous Congressional approval. No system will work with- 
out the membership of this country. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to specific developments and re- 
sponsibilities. First there is a plea for an adult approach to our problems. 
We must learn to use our power intelligently. Other nations like us but 
regard us as children in world affairs. According to Mr. Peffer the Far East 
trusts America but respects Great Britain. We must cease to be ignorant in 
external affairs and work out our programs in concrete and intelligent detail. 
This means placing men of scholarship and men of knowledge, based on long 
experience in the areas involved, in posts of authority. Secondly we must be 
specific. Other nations agree readily to declarations like the Atlantic Charter. 
There is no concrete involvement. We ourselves derive undue inner satisfac- 
tion from such pronouncements. This must be curbed. It raises false expecta- 
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tions in weaker countries. China felt a sense of betrayal after 1937 and 1941 
because our earlier generalities were not made fact. When we make declara- 
tions we must know their meaning, especially in exact applications, know 
the cost and be willing to carry out the promises. In the post war period we 
shall have great power through our ability to give economic assistance. We 
must use this for world order, apply pressure if need be, and do it intelli- 
gently. 

The chapter on ““The New Holy Alliance”’ will arouse controversy but is 
thought provoking. The need for economic stability is stressed as is the fact 
that Fascism before World War II was reluctantly accepted by European 
upper classes as a lesser evil than the Russian economy toward which the 
masses turned. Conditions in Europe today seem to make a return to the 
old economic status unlikely. The same is true of Asia. Will this country 
use its economic power to influence the world’s social and economic organi- 
zation? Mr. Peffer feels that this would be a grave error. Our efforts to 
preserve “economic legitimism,” to set up a twentieth century “Holy Alli- 
ance” would generate hostility and drive the masses toward Russia, partly 
in retaliation against us. The book points out quite specifically how China, 
which intends to industrialize with some degree of state control, might either 
turn to Russia for aid as she did in the early 1920’s or might yield to our 
demands and so provoke internal dissensions. Mr. Peffer, indeed, seems to 
feel strongly that British political reaction and American economic reaction 
are altogether likely to drive the rest of the world to the Left, leaving little 
room for liberal developments. He spends some time on these points. His 
book was completed before the British election of 1945 but subsequent devel- 
opments would not necessarily alter this thesis. He makes a strong plea that 
in our economic aid we leave the world free for social experimentation, or an 
economic isolation more far reaching than any political one will befall us. 
Many readers will question these views but they merit consideration. 

Finally Mr. Peffer takes up the problem of assuring foreign governments 
that negotiations with this country will stand and the matter of extending the 
democratic process to control of foreign affairs. He feels that uncertainty as 
to our carrying out Our commitments may affect the peace treaties unfavor- 
ably and cites instances, such as the position of the Rhineland after World 
War I, to prove his point. There would be some merit in submitting treaties 
to both Houses of Congress and in changing the two-thirds vote to a bare 
majority, also in making more use of joint resolutions. These are merely 
palliative measures. The important thing is that the legislature must function 
in the negotiations. He points out that the Monroe Doctrine, the Open Door 
notes, the destroyer-base agreement with Britain and many other measures 
had no Senate approval. These acts were often right but had no check except 
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that of public opinion after the event. A positive solution is difficult but 
several suggestions are offered. There should be less secrecy in foreign af- 
fairs. Some is needed but much is a fetish. The public could insist on more 
information. The Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees should 
expand their roles and question the Secretary of State regularly. There should 
be a permanent joint body to confer regularly with the President and Secre- 
tary of State on foreign affairs and to participate directly or through choice 
of delegates in negotiations. This might consist of certain Cabinet members 
and of the chairmen and ranking minority members of the Foreign Relations 
and Foreign Affairs Committees. This would mean that problems could be 
attacked early and there would be less need of waiting for slow changes in 
public opinion. It would give other governments more idea of what to expect. 
Moreover the base of foreign policy would be broadened and not rest solely 
on one man’s judgment. 

In conclusion there is a summing up of the earlier arguments and a state- 
ment of the need for dealing with causes of war as well as for curbing of 
aggressors on the part of the international organization. We are reminded 
that we have no choice as to participation in world affairs but may choose 
the terms and form of our participation. We must approach without illu- 
sions. The beginning will be disappointing. If we are not to become a purely 
military power, we must learn to use our strength in the international 
organization and to use it skillfully. 

Mary S. BENson 

Milwaukee-Downer College 





NOTES AND NEWS 
Prepared by Epwin G. Beat, Jr. 


All of the following material was received prior to March 1, 1946 





Academia Sinica (Kuo-li chung-yang yen-chiu yiian). The Academia Sinica was 
founded in 1927 by Dr. Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘ei when he was Minister of Education in the 
National Government. Dr. Ts‘ai was appointed the first President of the Academia, 
and he held this position until his death in 1941. It was mainly through his farsighted- 
ness and his untiring efforts in the promotion and development of scientific research 
that the Academia has become what it is today. Dr. Chu Chia -hua has been its acting 
President since 1941. 

The Academia Sinica combines the double function of undertaking scientific re- 
search, and of promoting and coordinating such research. It is therefore a national 
research council as well as a research institution. In the former capacity, the Council 
of the Academia Sinica is charged with the duties of: (1) Deliberating on the policy 
or program of research to be undertaken by the Academia’s research institutes; (2) 
Promoting the scientific research of the Academia, and coordinating it with that of 
learned societies in China and abroad; (3) Making nominations for a successor to the 
President upon his retirement; and (4) Awarding prizes for scientific achievements of 
value and distinction. The Council at present is composed of 44 members; 30 are 
elected by university professors, and the remaining 14 are the directors of the 
various Academia Institutes. The elected members are distributed according to the 
branches of Science as follows: mathematics and physics, three; chemistry, three; 
engineering, three; biology, six; geology, three; astronomy, one; meteorology, one; 
psychology, one; social sciences, three; history, three; philology, one; archaeology, 
one; anthropology, one; total, 30. The Council meets once every year, and the Presi- 
dent of the Academia presides. 

As a research institution, the Academia consists of a number of Institutes, each of 
which conducts research work of a particular type. There are at present eleven 
Institutes, which deal with physics, chemistry, engineering, geology, astronomy, 
meteorology, history and philology, psychology, social sciences, zoology, and botany; 
and three Institutes in preparation: mathematics, physical anthropology, and experi- 
mental medicine. These Institutes, it may be pointed out, were not all established at 
the same time, for the creation of a new Institute is strictly circumscribed by the 
availability of scientific workers and funds. It is noteworthy, however, that four of 
the Institutes—those which deal with mathematics, botany, physical anthropology, 
and experimental medicine—were founded during the war years. It is hoped that 
more Institutes will be added now that peace has come. 


The Institute of Social Sciences. The Institute of Social Sciences (She-hui so, formerly 
She-hui k‘o-hsiieh yen-chiu so), one of the research Institutes of the Academia Sinica, 
was founded in 1927. Its work was originally divided into four sections: law, eco- 
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nomics, sociology, and ethnology. On July 1, 1934, the Institute of Social Research 
({Peiping| She-hui tiao-ch‘a so) was incorporated into the Institute as a result of an 
agreement between the Academia Sinica and the China Foundation for the Promotion 
of Education and Culture. The Institute of Social Research had been established by 
the China Foundation in 1926 on funds received from the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research in New York, and was supported by the China Foundation during 
its eight years of existence. After the incorporation, the entire staff of the Institute 
of Social Research joined the Institute of Social Sciences in the Academia Sinica. Mr. 
L. K. Tao (T‘ao Meng-ho), director of the Institute of Social Research since its 
inception, was made director of the joint organization. At the same time, the char- 
acter of the Institute’s research activities underwent some changes. The law and 
sociology studies, which had been none too active for some years, owing to a 
shortage of research workers, were suspended, while the ethnology section was 
transferred to the Institute of History and Philology. Emphasis was laid more on eco- 
nomic subjects, in line with the tradition of the Institute of Social Research, and 
studies in public administration were introduced. At present, research studies are 
being conducted on the following subjects: social and economic history, industry, 
agriculture, international trade, money and banking, finance, public administration, 
and general economic subjects. 

The Institute’s research staff consists of fellows, associates, assistants, and re- 
search students. There were in 1945 four fellows, eight associates, three assistants, 
and five research students. Like everything else in China, this Institute has suffered 
greatly in the recent war. At the outbreak of fighting at Marco Polo Bridge, near 
Peiping, on July 7, 1937, two important activities of the Institute at Peiping were 
interrupted. The Peiping cost-of-living indices, begun early in 1929 by the Institute 
of Social Research as the first of their kind in China, and adopted by many of the 
world’s important statistical publications, had to be suspended, while transcription 
of the Ch‘ing government archives—a project which had been begun in 1930 and 
would soon have been completed—had to be discontinued. In September, the Insti- 
tute began to move its staff together with its books and apparatus to Changsha, Hu- 
nan, with the purpose of setting up a working station there. It left a few members 
in Nanking, however, to do war work. They were evacuated only one day before 
the fall of that city. 

The removal of the Institute to Changsha was but the beginning of a long journey, 
for no sooner had the entire staff gathered at Changsha than they were compelled, 
because of the congested condition of the town, to proceed to Nanyiieh, near Heng- 
shan, to seek a place to work. A few weeks after the Institute’s staff had settled 
down and resumed its work, the Institute was again ordered to move further south as 
a result of the fall of Nanking. Through the courtesy and assistance of the Kwangsi 
provincial administration, the Institute, together with two other Institutes of the 
Academia, was able to establish its headquarters in Yangshuo, a small, quiet town, 
about 60 kilometres southeast of Kweilin. Removal began in the middle of December, 
1937; work was resumed on February 1, 1938, although transportation difficulties 
in the interior had so delayed the removal of books and other effects that the last 
shipment of this material reached Yangshuo only in September of that year. 
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The Institute remained in Yangshuo for only ten months. During this time several 
valuable studies were continued. For instance, two staff members were sent to 
Shanghai, which was then under enemy occupation, to study economic and financial 
conditions there. From time to time they rendered reports via Hongkong, which were 
communicated to government authorities. Two other members were despatched to 
Canton and to Hongkong to study the problem of remittance of funds by overseas 
Chinese, and the problem of trade with foreign countries. All of these studies later 
proved of value to the government. 

When Canton fell in October 1938, direct communication between Kwangsi and 
Hongkong was interrupted. This resulted in great inconvenience to the work of the 
Institute. Since the security of Kwangsi appeared to be threatened, the Institute 
moved again—this time to Kunming, which is more than 1,400 kilometres from 
Yangshuo. This journey passes through a most mountainous district, and requires 
one whole week by motor-bus. In spite of most serious transportation difficulties, 
the removal at last began in the early part of December, and work was resumed in 
January 1939, at Kunming. 

The Institute stayed in Kunming less than two years, for as a consequence of the 
advance of the enemy in the Indo-China area, it was ordered to move once more to 
Szechwan, where Lichuang, a townlet near the extreme western end of the Yangtze, 
was selected as the site for its headquarters. The Institute has remained in Lichuang 
ever since; it planned to return to Nanking in May, 1946. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that great damage has been done to this Insti- 
tute by the war. The work of the Institute has been greatly retarded and many of the 
research projects which were being planned or were in progress had to be abandoned. 
The greater than normal turnover of personnel and the shortage of competent 
workers deterred still further the work of the Institute. The staff members were 
hard pressed by inflation, and the losses they were compelled to sustain during re- 
peated removals could only add to their misery. Members of the staff and their 
families suffered privation and sickness, and this naturally had an effect on the 
Institute’s work. To these privations and hardships were added insufferable fore- 
bodings about the length of the war, and—during the period between the closing of the 
Burma Road and the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor—is doubtful outcome. Never- 
theless, the staff members stood valiantly at their posts and pursued their studies 
relentlessly regardless of circumstances. The fact that publications have continued 
to appear ever since 1936 amply demonstrates that the research work of this Institute, 
at any rate, has been able to withstand the ravages of war. 

It may perhaps not be out of place here to point out that the study of social phe- 
nomena as a science has never been developed in China. However valuable the writ- 
ings on social, political and economic topics by ancient Chinese scholars may have 
been, they are usually no more than assertions, statements, or discussions of a loose, 
inexact, and general nature. It is true that one occasionally finds in these writings 
flashes of truths or indications of a remarkable scientific spirit and outlook, yet no 
topic has beeen subjected to a thorough and persistent investigation in a strictly 
scientific manner. It was only with the introduction of western science that the 
Chinese people began to appreciate modern scientific technique with its exact con- 
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ceptions, its objectivity, its careful methods of observation, and its rigorous, logical 
thinking, and to apply it to the study of social conditions in their own land. 

During the two Institutes’ few years of existence, the number of papers and mono- 
graphs produced by their staffs have amounted to 232. They may be classified as 
follows: general, 6; economic theory, 10; social and economic history, 14; land and 
agriculture, 35; manufacturing and mining, 15; trade and commerce, 22; transporta- 
tion, 2; currency and banking, 28; public finance, 48; population, 13; labor, 15; 
statistics, 14; government and public administration, 6; miscellaneous, 3. [Note 
prepared by Mr. L. K. Tao. A list of the publications of the Institute of Social 
Sciences will appear in a subsequent issue.] 


Dr. Woodbridge Bingham, after serving in Naval Intelligence and the Office of 
Strategic Services, and after being promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Commander 
in the United States Naval Reserve, was released from active duty in October 1945. 
He resumed his teaching duties at the University of California in Berkeley on 
October 29, 1945. During the fall semester he had 54 students in the History of the 
Far East, and 33 in the Modern History of China. In the spring semester of 1946 he 
also had four students in graduate courses all of whom used either Japanese or Chinese 


sources. During 1946-47 he is expecting to give a Sophomore course on the History 
and Civilizations of Asia. 


Dr. Arthur G. Coons, President-elect of Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, served from October 24, 1945 to January 31, 1946 as special adviser to Am- 
bassador EdwinW. Pauley, as a member of the American Reparations Mission to 
Japan. 


Dr. Paul Démiéville has been appointed successor to Professor Maspero at the 
Collége de France. Dr. Robert des Rotours is succeeding Dr. Démiéville at the Ecole 
des Langues orientales vivantes. 


Professor J. ]. L. Duyvendak arrived in the United States early in 1946, in order to 
teach in Columbia University during the spring term, and to represent the Nether- 
lands at the Institute of Pacific Relations conference in January. 


Mr. Hubert Freyn, former editor of the China journal, and until recently a gradu- 
ate student in the department of Chinese and Japanese in Columbia University, has 
received an UNRRA appointment, and will be leaving for China in the near future. 


Professor Fung Yu-lan, noted scholar of the history of Chinese philosophy, is com- 
ing to the United States in the summer of 1946 on a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to spend a year at the University of Pennsylvania. There he will prob- 
ably give two courses, one a lecture course on Chinese philosophy and religion, 
and the other an advanced reading course on the Taoist philosopher, Chuang Tzu. 
His main purpose in coming to Philadelphia, however, is so that he and Dr. Derk 
Bodde, associate professor of Chinese at Pennsylvania, may work together in trans- 
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lating the second volume of his History of Chinese philosophy, the first volume of 
which was translated by Dr. Bodde in 1937. 


Dr. William R. Leete writes that he is now returning to his teaching work as 
Professor in the Department of English in the Nanking Theological Seminary. For 
the past seven years this Seminary has been carrying on uninterrupted work—one 
section in Shanghai and the other in Chengtu. Dr. Leete taught in the latter from 1941 
until February 15, 1943, and is now being sent to teach in the former until it moves 
back to the campus in Nanking. The purpose of the English Department of the 
Seminary is to develop the ability of its students to read theological English readily 
and also to translate it into acceptable Chinese. Dr. Leete is taking with him an 
extensive selection of recent works on child welfare and rehabilitation in order to 
bring up to date this section of the Seminary’s library. 


Captain Earl Swisher, USMC, was granted leave of absence from the University 
of Colorado as of July 1, 1942. He attended the Navy Japanese Language School at 
Boulder, Colorado, and was commissioned Captain in the United States Marine 
Corps. As Assistant G-2, Language Officer in the V Amphibious Corps, he par- 
ticipated in the following operations: Gilberts (Makin, Tarawa); Marshalls 
(Kwajalein, Roi-Namur, Eniwetok); and Marianas (Saipan, Tinian, Guam). After 
being named Assistant G-2, Language Officer, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, he took 
part in the Iwo Jima operation. For his services in the Marianas operation he received 
a letter of commendation from the Commanding General, Northern Troops and 
Landing Force, and on November 2, 1945, he was awarded the Bronze Star Medal 
in a ceremony at Trimble Field, Third Marine Division, Guam, Brigadier General 
William E. Riley, Commanding General, Third Marine Division, made the pres- 
entation. The citation is as follows: 

“For meritorious achievement in connection with operations against the enemy 
while attached to Headquarters, Fifth Amphibious Corps, and Headquarters, Fleet 
Marine Force, Pacific, from 13 September, 1943 to 11 August, 1945. As a Japanese 
language translator and interpreter, Captain Swisher rendered unusually valuable 
services during the capture of the Gilbert Islands, Marianas Islands and Iwo Jima, 
Volcano Islands. During most of this period, he served as G-2 language officer on the 
staff of the Commanding General, and was largely responsible for the training and 
employment of Japanese language personnel serving with Marine units in the Ceatral 
Pacific Theatre. In the performance of operational and administrative duties, requiring 
great technical ability, initiative of the highest order, and constant devotion to duty, 
he rendered unusually distinguished services and assisted materially in the success of 
our operations against the enemy. His conduct throughout was in keeping with the 
highest tradition of the United States Naval Service. 

/s/ Roy S. Geiger 
ROY S. GEIGER 
Lieutenant General, 
U. S. Marine Corps.” 
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Captain Swisher, Assistant G-2, Officer-in-Charge, Language Section, Third 
Marine Division, on Guam, M.I., applied for inactive status and returned to the 
University of Colorado early in 1946. 


John Leroy Christian 
fn 


Dr. John L. Christian, one of the best authorities on present day Burma, met his 
death not far from Rangoon on May 3, 1945, at the age of 44. At that time he was 
associated with the Military Intelligence Service of the United States Army, hold- 
ing the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He received his Doctor’s degree from the 
University of California, and prior to his entrance into the Army in 1942 he was 
Assistant Professor of Far Eastern History at the University of Washington. During 
the eight years from 1927 to 1935 he served in Burma under the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists as the Principal of the Meiktala Technical School. It was during this period 
that considerable information and personal experience of the country was stored 
away, which he later used to great advantage as an Intelligence Officer and in his 
various publications concerning this important area of Southeast Asia. Besides vari- 
ous articles, his outstanding contribution was the book Modern Burma, a survey of 
political and economic development (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942), 
which will remain for some time to come the standard descriptive account on Burma. 
This volume was reprinted in India with two additional chapters dealing with the 
Japanese occupation of Burma, and appeared almost simultaneously with the author’s 
death. His untimely death is a severe blow to American scholarship in the South- 
east Asia field. [Obituary prepared by Reverend Cecil Hobbs.] 


The tragic loss to Far Eastern studies resulting from the deaths of Professor Henri 
Maspero and Professor Paul Pelliot has already been mentioned in these Notes. It 
is now reported that the libraries of these scholars will not be dispersed. Professor 
Maspero left his library to the Société Asiatique and to the Musée Guimet. Dr. Julien 
Cain of the Bibliothéque Nationale is taking charge of the library left by Professor 
Pelliot. 
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